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OBERT TOOMBS has been State legis- 
lator, an eminent lawyer, senator of the 
United States from Georgia, the first Secretary 
of State of the Confederate States, general of 
brigade in the Army of North Virginia, gen- 
Vor. I.—29. 


eral of Georgia State troops, a lawyer again, a 
man apparently parting with his self-control 
under stimulants, a pure man in personal mor- 
als, an upright man in business, a most tender 
and devoted husband and father, and at the last 
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a most earnest and humble Christian. I think 
it was in the presence of William H. Crawford 
that some one once remarked, “ Mr. Toombs is 
the Daniel Webster of the South.” To which 
the reply instantly came, “Sir, it would be 
more proper to say that Mr. Webster is the 
Robert Toombs of the North.” This estimate 
of his wonderful eloquence when in his prime 
will not seem too strong to those who remem- 
ber the day, not far back, when the names of 
Toombs and Stephens, of Georgia, suggested 
the leaders of the Senate and of the House, and 
the probability of the two friends gaining a 
national fame comparable to that of the great 
triumvirate, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun. I 
first met him at Lincolnton, Georgia, when I 
was admitted to the bar at the April term of 
the Superior Court in 1856, and when he was 
the handsomest man I ever saw, save only 
Edwin and J. W. Booth. I was only twenty 
years old, and had been admitted under a law 
that made a man (but not a voter) of one who 
did a man’s work. It was, therefore, as much 
a matter of surprise as of delight when the 
great man gave me his congratulations, ending 
with the words, “I feel entitled to one of the 
best law libraries in the State, because I know 
how to use such a tool, and if you will settle 
in my town of Washington, in Wilkes County, 
neither books nor rent shall cost you any 
thing.” As I am not writing of myself, I need 
not say what came of this. 

His readiness in debate was only surpassed 
by the power of his sustained oratory, and 
many will remember the catch phrases that 
never were more abundant in American his- 
tory than in the campaign that resulted in the 
election of James Buchanan. A Major Hester 
was especially gifted in securing the yell of 
the crowd by such means, and at the Elbert 
County camp-ground, in that year, he de- 
nounced the Kansas-Nebraska measure as “a 
forgery and a fraud.” It was a silly speech, 
and Mr. Toombs did not fire up, but began an 
almost tearful plea against the charge of hav- 
ing helped to defraud the constituents who had 
so honored him. His opponent, really touched 
at having wounded such sensitive feelings, be- 
gan a personal retraction. Mr. Toombs gave 
way until the vindication was made, and then, 
with his tone of deepest contempt, asked to 
know how it was possible to “forge” an act of 
Congress? It vindicated the maxim, “Take it 
for granted that a weak man will make a fool 
of himself, and be sure to give him the chance.” 

As I am to write of Mr. Toombs as I knew 


him, and not as I have heard or read of him, I 
turn with no reluctance from the abundant 
material concerning his youth and early man- 
hood, and take him as I saw him in 1856, in 
his intellectual and physical prime. He had 
made his mark in his State and in the Senate 
of the country, and in the lecture season in 
Boston in that year he was chosen to deliver 
the Tremont Temple lecture on the 24th of 
January. His theme was, “Slavery— First, 
the Constitutional powers and duties of the 
Federal Government in relation to Domestic 
Slavery; and, Second, the influence of slavery 
as it exists in the United States upon the Slave 
and Society.” 

As I look over the time-stained pamphlet 
before me, corrected by himself, I can almost 
see him as he stood before that great, unfriendly 
audience—hushed and respectful jn spite of 
themselves before his commanding presence. 
Almost at the outset he met with a bold chal- 
lenge the incredulity before him; asserting that 
the boasted Declaration of Independence, the 
Magna Charta of liberty, originated when the 
slave-trade existed under the laws and prac- 
tices of all mankind; that slavery was a fact 
to which commercial New England was more 
friendly than the agricultural South (as a 
trade); that the Declaration was drafted by a 
slave-holder, adopted by a convention of slave- 
holders, did not emancipate a single slave, and 
quarreled with the government of George III 
for attempting “to excite domestic insurrection 
among us.” Then he spoke of the extension of 
the time of the slave-trade, voted for by the 
whole of the New England States, including 
Massachusetts (their ships being in it), and op- 
posed by Virginia and Delaware; the actions, 
votes, and words of John and of John Quincy 
Adams, and the constitutional provisions for 
the increase, the strengthening and the protec- 
tion of slavery. Ah, as the facts came, how 
those cultured people of the Hub did stare! 
The close law argument about equal rights 
in the territories was too much logic for any 
save Mr. Cushing, Butler, and the like, but 
the audience was awake again when he came 
to his second part. He stated flatly that under 
Southern slavery the negro was then in a 
better position than at any other time or 
place, whether in freedom or in bondage. 
He claimed that the South had done more 
for the negro in a century than religion had 
done in his own land, Africa, and in free- 
dom, in all time. He asserted natural inferior- 
ity of race, and it seemed that some one must 
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get up and deny it when he said: “Annihilate 
his race to-day, and you will find no trace of 
his existence in a score of years. He would 
not leave behind him a single discovery, in- 
vention or thought worthy of remembrance by 
the human family.” 

Then the social and political ban upon the 
negro in the North and among his friends, 
where he had been for seventy years oa trial 
as a free man, was fully discussed, the increase 
of only one per cent there in a decade, com- 
pared with the increase of twenty-eight per 
cent of population (colored) in the same time 
in the South; the fact that the negro slave-race 
was the largest consumer of animal food of any 
laboring population on the globe; the fact that 
the negro received more of the food produc- 
tion of the land he tilled than any other com- 
mon laborer; the assertion that any master 
would be convicted and punished for “ cruelty 
to the slave,” if he only gave them as much of 
the produce of the land as common field-labor 
had in England; all ending with this climax: 
“Under a system of free labor, wages are usu- 
ally paid in money, the representative of pro- 
ducts. Under our’s it is paid in the products 
themselves. One of your most distinguished 
statesmen and patriots, President John Adams, 
said that the difference to the State was ‘im- 
aginary.’ What matters it (he said) whether 
a landlord employing ten laborers on his farm 
gives them annually as much money as will 
buy them the necessaries of life, or gives them 
those necessaries at short hand?” 

The statistics of America and of Europe were 
his armory, and he drew freely. He proved 
that, with all the immorality of the colored 
race, they, at least, were free from the tempta- 
tions of hunger, cold, and homelessness. He 
proved that fewer colored children were born 
out of wedlock in proportion to numbers of 
population, or as an absolute per cent, than 
in the capital of Austria, one half, and of 
France, one fourth. He closed with a sketch 
of the South, as to its comparative education, 
production, improvement, and civilization, the 
ideal free land of Mr. Burke. This speech was 
entirely free from all spread-eagle oratory. 
There was not a single flight of rhetoric. Not 
a flower or adornment of speech. Nothing of 
that eloquence supposed to be peculiar to the 
South, but which Bostonians had sometimes 
heard from Phillips, Sumner, Everett, and 
Cushing. It was a revelation of clear-cut ar- 
gument combined with calm, majestic delivery. 
It was Webster without the magnificent gush 
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of “Liberty and the Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable,” and “when my eyes are 
turned for the last time to behold the sun in 
yonder heavens.” It was Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, on the stump. 

I have selected this speech because it has 
now largely passed from the memory of this 
generation, and few have turned to find it in 
the appendix of Mr. A. H. Stephens’ “ War 
Between the States.” I consider Mr. Toombs’ 
speech in the Senate of the United States, Jan- 
uary 7, 1861, only five years later, but on the 
eve of secession, the ablest and strongest he 
ever made. There is no room now, however, to 
speak of it. This takes no account of those 
speeches at the bur and in campaigns, of which 
I have now not even notes. There is a story 
told of that Boston speech, for the truth of 
which I do not vouch, save that it sounds like 
him. Some reply must be made, and the Hub 
orators were dumb. A philanthropist, adver- 
tised as such by his long hair, came up to Mr. 
Toombs as he stood in the center of a group at 
his hotel, and said: “Sir, I have come to ask 
you a question, and you impress me as a man 
who will tell the truth, even if it bears against 
him.” 

“TI will try,” said Mr. Toombs, with great 
meekness. 

“T am told, sir,” said the man, “that down 
in Georgia you actually work poor negroes to 
the plow, instead of mules or horses. Is that 
true, sir?” 

* Mr. Toombs looked like a man hit hard, but 
asked, “ Do you know the cost of a negro man, 
sir?” 


“Oh, yes,” was the reply; “from a thousand 
up to fifteen hundred dollars, for human flesh, 
sir! Man’s horrid trade in man!” 

Said Mr. Toombs, “ Will nine hundred do 
for an average?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man; “I think we may 
say that.” 

“Do you know the cost of a common mule 
or horse?” said Mr. Toombs. 

“Yes, sir; the average of unimproved stock 
may be one hundred dollars. You neglect 
your brutes, sir.” 

“Granted,” said Mr. Toombs. “Now how 
many negro men do you think it takes to pull 
a two-horse plow in clay soil like ours?” 

“T have not thought of that, sir; but—ahem 
—we will say ten.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Toombs, in that tender, 
pathetic tone, which would have made him 
perfect as a revivalistic exhorter, “then we 
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have a mule team at two hundred dollars and 
a negro team that costs nine thousand; and 
what do you think of the economy of it your- 
self?” 

The talk ended, and only one man failed to 
smile. 

It is not usually known that Mr. Toombs was 
the choice of the Montgomery Congress of 
1861 for President of the Confederate States, 
and that the leadership and probable fate of 
the Confederacy turned on a mistake. 

Alabama sent nine delegates; Florida, three; 
Georgia, ten; Louisiana, six; Mississippi, seven; 
South Carolina, eight; Texas, seven. A little 
over fifty men, including the secretaries, and 
only seven States. Mr. Jefferson Davis was 
not in the Congress, and Virginia, North Car- 
olina, and the rest were not sure to secede. The 
choice was with Georgia, by consent, and Mr. 
Toombs the man. But the flow of wit at a 
party given by Senator Chestnut, of South Car- 
olina, made the new men think the Georgian 
flighty. Then Thomas R. R. Cobb indiscreetly 
electioneered for his brother, the Hon. Howell 
Cobb, late Secretary of the United States 
Treasury. The Georgia men would not have 
nominated Mr. Cobb, and Mr. Toombs was 
calm as a rock in time of need, and by far the 
ablest man among the secessionists. Mr. Davis, 
the hero of Buena Vista, and an ex-Secretary 
of War, was known or understood to desire 
the command of the army. But a mistake 
made Mr. Davis the head of the government, 
and Mr. Stephens, the very last Union man in 
the South to yield obedience to his hobby, 
“The Voice of Sovereign States,” was the 
Vice-President. 

The following letter, headed and dated “Con- 
federate States of America, Department of State, 
Richmond, July 5, 1861,” will show the early 
divergence of opinion among the few brainy 
men, who might be expected to win the terrible 
game of men fighting at home and for home, 
on inside lines, against outnumbering millions 
of men and unlimited supplies. It is writ- 
ten to-the Vice-President: 

“ Dear Stephens: I received your letter of 
the 22d ult., and would have written before 
but for the fact that you did not expect to be 
home until the 12th inst. I am glad to see that 
you are doing your duty about the ‘cotton 
loan. It is of vital importance; but I find 
nobody but yourself appreciating it, and tak- 
ing the proper steps to make it effective. I 
have no doubt but that, if one fourth of the 
members of Congress had taken your course, 
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we should have been able to put our finances 
on the most satisfactory and impregnable basis. 
Men will not see that the revolution must rest 
on the treasury, and without it, it must fail and 
lead to incalculable mischief. Iam constantly 
urging Memminger (Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) to action, and writing letters myself all 
over the South. Memminger wants experi- 
ence? and is misled by every little newspaper 
paragraph to the effect that the thing is going 
on swimmingly. You and I know how to value 
such things, and that nothing but clear, active, 
unremitting, universal canvassing in every 
county in the South, can make it a success. 
And if it should prove inadequate, nothing but 
high, hard, rigid, direct tax can save us. This 
will bring discontent. The men of property 
should support this war, and taxation, if uni- 
versal, is hardest on the poor; and in that lies 
the whole argument.” 

Mr. Toombs then devotes nearly a page of 
the large letter paper to the state of the Con- 
federacy. He says: “It is a dead race for slow 
between Scott and Davis.” He speaks of Gen- 
eral Walker gathering arms to defend the two 
Carolinas and Georgia, and says that up to six 
weeks before the date of his letter, nothing of 
importance had been done toward getting im- 
proved arms from Europe, through the block- 
ade. He says: “Mallory (Secretary of the 
Navy), you know, is good for nothing but to 
squander public money; he would not make a 
navy with our means in ten years. An active 
man would have cleared half the ports of the 
Confederacy of the blockading ships. Many 
of them are nearly worthless ships of commis- 
sion that can hardly stand the fire of their own 
batteries, but they are very effective against 
unarmed ships of the same kind. Nothing has 
been done by our commission abroad, save 
what you see in the newspapers. They give 
better accounts of the state of things in Europe 
than the commissioners do, and are much bet- 
ter informed.” Here Mr. Toombs seems to 
make the same mistake that he criticises Mr. 
Memminger for, for he adds: 

“France and England will acknowledge our 
independence this fall, unless we are overcome 
before that time. Simply holding things as 
they are will secure that, and any decided suc- 
cess would hasten it. There must be a fight in 
a few days on the Winchester line. It would 
not surprise me to hear of it any moment. 
One is constantly expected also on the Manas- 
sas line. Beauregard is strong and well fixed. 
Johnston is weak, unnecessarily weak, and 
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must meet the first shock with great disadvan- 
tage, but I have great confidence in his gen- 
eralship. I hope for good, against all military 
calculations. Mr. Davis has fallen into Scott’s 
trap of scattering his forces, and is therefore 
too weak every where. I should concentrate 
and fight wherever I had the best chance of 
success, and let towns and cities go to the 
flames if necessary. After whipping the enemy 
on his main line, the outposts would be very 
easily disposed of.” He gues on to say: 

“We have a big army scattered all about 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay to watch For- 
tress Monroe, and I should say it does not take 
less than fifteen or twenty thousand troops, 
when two thousand at Norfolk are all that is 
necessary. Your report of private arms is very 
satisfactory; it shows at least enough for local 
defense, and would, therefore, release the pub- 
lic arms for that service. 

“T don’t at all like the action of our govern- 
ment as to Missouri. Five thousand men in 
arms would now save that State, and this gov- 
ernment abandons her to her fate. She is 
obliged to be friend or enemy, and five thou- 
sand men would enable her to engage fifty 
thousand Federal troops, and thereby greatly 
weaken McClellan in Western Virginia, but 
Mr. Davis is immovable. I do not like my 
present position, I have place without power, 
and responsibility for a policy I disapprove.” 

He then objects strongly to separate com- 
panies of State troops coming to Virginia to 
be organized, and to regular army men getting 
the pick of the volunteers. He concludes: 

“T shall get out of the government at an 
early day. I want to do it quietly and inof- 
fensively if possible. I have already tendered 
the President my resignation. He is extremely 
disinclined to it, but I am sure I am of no use 
in it save to divide the responsibility for meas- 
ures Ido not approve. This letter is for you; 
I have only thought aloud in writing it.” 
Then, with a word of his own family, he signs 
it, “ Yours very truly, R. Toombs.” 

Mr. A. H. Stephens gave me this letter, with 
many others of historic interest, and says of 
them in the letter of instructions in his own 
hand, which I still have, “ With no restriction 
upon their use except such as may be dictated 
by fitness and good taste.” 

I did not include it in my “Life, Letters, 
and Speeches” of Stephens in 1866, although 
Mr. Toombs, to whom I wrote of my purpose, 
made no objection in his reply of October 5th, 
from Paris. It seems now proper to make up 


history, when the great actors are passing away, 
and while some remain who can explain or 
contradict. My object in this article is to 
show, by the Boston lecture of 1856, how en- 
tire was even then the divergence between 
Northern and Southern representative men. 
With Mr. Toombs, revelation and nature sup- 
ported slavery. The Northern mind rejected 
alike “those twin relics of barbarism, slavery 
and polygamy.” Mr. Stephens, in his Savan- 
nah speech, had held slavery to be the “ corner- 
stone” of the new Confederacy. 

I have used extracts from only one letter to 
show how, as early as 1861, one of the chief 
actors in the revolution of 1860-65, had fore- 
seen its failure from lack of money, discourage- 
ment of the people, lack of arms and supplies, 
and failure to concentrate and use the few men 
we had, to defeat opposing masses in detail. 
With Alex. H. Stephens, Joseph E. Brown, of 
Georgia, and a few others, Mr. Toombs had 
begun to see “the beginning of the end.” He 
soon after took the field at the head of a bri- 
gade made up of heretofore scattered Georgia 
troops; Mr. Stephens’ brother, Linton, being 
Lieutenant-Colonel of one of the regiments. I 
am now to show that at least the thought of so 
desperate a move as counter-revolution, or a 
change of ‘Executive in the midst of war, came 
to the mind of this “born revolutionist,” and 
finally, that after the death of Mr. Lincoln, 
and the failure of Mr. Andrew Johnson’s 
“sober second thought” to carry out the mild 
policy of reconstruction outlined by Mr. Lin- 
coln to his cabinet, he had some dim expecta- 
tion of a serious conflict between the Execu- 
tive and the Congress of the United States. 
Possibly that the army might be called into 
this high debate, and that in the turmoil; at- 
tention be called away from the worn and 
poverty-stricken leaders who had cast the dice 
for Southern empire and lost the throw. 


Part SECOND. 


Just here I would interpolate a fact as to the 
character of Mr. Toombs which may greatly 
modify what he himself says. I shall, as 
largely as possible, refrain from all “memo- 
ries” and “conversations” not written out at 
the time, but recalled after twenty years of 
thought entirely foreign to them. A cold coon 
trail and a cold impression, are alike unpro- 
ductive. A study of the life-like portrait of 
Mr. Toombs, in Stephens’ “ War Between the 
States” (reproduced in this magazine), will 
show a lurking smile at the corners of the 
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mouth. A love of fun, and a desire to “sell” 
the people who valued themselves highly, was, 
even above money-getting and desire for 
power, his ruling passion. Cautious as a poli- 
tician, and in no small degree a demagogue, 
he would risk friendship or support, on a joke. 
It was so with severe sarcasm. Once, at the 
table of his friend at Liberty Hall, a fellow 
guest was a young man that he greatly es- 
teemed. But Mr. Linton Stephens had led the 
way to a discussion of Milton by a reading of 
the invocation to light in Paradise Lost, and 
the young man said, “It seems to me that 
Milton is overrated. I can’t always make out 
what he means.” 

Toombs said, in his blandest way, “That 
was the one great defect in the work of Mr. 
Milton. He was blind, and never learned how 
to write for fools.” 

It was undeserved, and he regretted it, but 
the temptation was too great. Many readers 
will remember that a correspondent of the 
Herald called on Mr. Toombs in good faith, to 
get information as to the state of affairs in 
Georgia in the reconstruction period. The 
South, and Mr. Toombs personally, needed to 
appear in the best light before the North. But 
Mr. Toombs gave the young man a noble din- 
ner, and then entertained him with a seemingly 
frank and sad confession of the terrible demor- 
alization of the South. Life and property were 
alike unsafe, and he took the frightened man 
out and introduced him to the quietest and 
gentlest-hearted merchant in the little town, 
as the leader of the Ku-Klur Klan (the name 
derived from the three sounds of a cocked mus- 
ket) and as the cruel director-general of the 
lashing gangs of Georgia. That copy of the 
Herald was painted with gore. I have thought 
it probable that he had a hand in the “ Arrow- 
smith Hoax” on the London Times, in which 
duels and falling and unheeded dead bodies, 
graced the rear platform of a train going from 
Macon to Savannah, Georgia, before the war. 

His best friends were not spared from this 
terrible love of grotesque invention. I must 
here guard against the impression that he was 
an untruthful man. All who knew him under- 
stood him, and if some poor fellow found him- 
self a victim, he might also know that Mr. 
Toombs rated his intelligence very low, for he 
expected all men of sense to understand him 
and his mood. Once on honor, and he was 
truth incarnate. 

I remember, at Liberty Hall, a scene re- 
ported to me by a guest, for I was not present, 
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Mr. Toombs had just returned from the North, 
and was detailing his visit to a mechanical and 
industrial exhibit. He described one invention 
which he said he had bought. It was machin- 
ery gifted with brains and fingers, and turned 
into the harvest field. For variety and per- 
fection of work, it had no rival. Even Mr. 
Stephens was misled by the detail and minute- 
ness of the description, and said, “ You must 
take me out to the plantation and let me see it, 
when I come over to court next week.” 

Mr. Toombs said, without a smile, “I have 
not got it; the ship sunk.” Then all at the 
table knew that the sunken ship, so promptly 
invented, had carried down with it only a brill- 
iant idea. I am not sure that he could not 
have invented the machine. At the same din- 
ner he gave a most laughable picture of the 
terrors of two poor fellows taken by his own 
hands as prisoners at the battle of Columbus, 
Georgia. One could see the scene as if Ho- 
garth had painted it. Some one asked, “ What 
did you do with them; have you ever heard of 
them since?” This was not in the story, and 
he said, “I didn’t want any prisoners; I turned 
them loose.” It was probably all fiction, al- 
though his kind heart would be sure to liberate 
any thing that had been made to amuse him. 

These stories, only given for true, like the 
other, because they “sound like him,” may re- 
flect upon the speech I have to quote from, as 
on the letters that exist from him, and I have 
never been sure that, as I sat in his tent in the 
summer temperature of Savannah in January, 
1864, he did not grade my intelligence with 
that of the young critic of John Milton, and 
simply stuff me with a “cock-and-bull” story 
of his intended counter-revolution. The speech 
is confirmatory and so are letters, but although 
T almost at once returned to duty as the head 
of the leading Georgia daily, I did not print 
this “most interesting interview.” Permit me 
to say that, from the little I saw of General 
Grant, I believe that he, too, was quite capable 
of “stuffing a greenhorn,” although his way 
was to let his man spend the hour in “draw- 
ing him out,” and then leave him with exactly 
the information he had at the outset. 

Amos T. Akerman was Lieutenant-Colonel 
of one of the regiments in Toombs’ brigade of 
State troops, to which he was appointed by 
Governor J. E. Brown, after some row in Vir- 
ginia for insubordination (I think) and resig- 
nation. This Colonel Akerman was the first 
Attorney-General of General Grant’s adminis- 
tration. He took full notes of the speech at 
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the time, January 23, 1864, and afterward 
wrote them out for the Athens, Georgia, Watch- 
man. The Chronicle and Sentinel of Augusta, 
Georgia, republished the speech entire on Fri- 
day, March 4, 1864. Mr. Toombs said, his own 
brigade being the chief auditors: 

“ Gentlemen: We are in a revolution, grand, 
powerful, dangerous, terrific. There are dan- 
gers from without. There is discord within 
among civilians. There is dissatisfaction every 
where. We must first find out the disease and 
then apply the remedies. Emollients will not 
do. Palliatives will not do. The danger is 
imminent. The case is critical, and requires 
strong remedies. Whenever there is a want 
of security to right, the country is virtually in 
a state of civil war, and will soon be in actual 
civil war. Such is our condition. There is no 
confidence that rights will be respected. See 
the perfidy practiced toward those who have 
put in substitutes. I say nothing of the policy 
of allowing substitutes. I opposed it, but dif- 
ferent views prevailed. The faith of the gov- 
ernment was pledged, and now it is shamefully 
broken. There is no profit in bad faith, in this 
world or in the next. We have been told that 
all men are needed in the field. This is not 
true. But, if true, we are ruined. After much 
study of the subject, and some experience in 
both civil and military affairs, I am convinced 
that in war, ninety-five per cent is business, 
and only five per cent is strictly military. The 
business of the country must go on in every 
essential department, or we fail in the war. 
The efficiency of the army has its root in the 
thrift of the people at home. We demanded 
of the old United States Government that 
rights should be respected and that justice 
should be done. This was refused, and we 
revolutionized. I was a rerolutionist for lib- 
erty, and I will be one till I get liberty. If the 
Yankees stand in the way, I am their enemy. 
If domestic traitors stand in the way, I am 
their enemy. No society can stand unless 
every man’s life and acquisitions are safe un- 
der the law. There is a purpose to take away 
the habeas corpus, the guaranty of personal 
liberty, formidable to tyrants only. The old 
barons of 1237* understood the rights of free- 
men. They were illiterate. Most of them 
could not sign their names except with the 
glorious cross of Jesus Christ. Yet, sword in 
hand, they wrenched the Great Charter from a 


faithless monarch. Are you not as ready? 


*This is the date given by Mr. Toombs. Zell’s Cy- 
clopedia gives the date of the charter as 1215. 
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Shall stars and stripes (the badges of Confed- 
erate rank, not the Union flag) rob you of 
your rights? The same love of liberty that 
inspired them sent James the II into exile, and 
brought Charles the I and Louis the XVI to 
the block, and I trust it will get the head of 
every villain who tries to rob men of their 
rights. Socrates demanded of the thirty 
tyrants, that right should be respected and 
justice done. This has been the demand of 
freemen in all ages, and wherever it is persist- 
ently refused there is civil war, ending in the 
triumph of despotism or the secure establish- 
ment of rights. You farmers sow, and you 
ought to reap. How much do you get? As 
much as the meanest petty tyrant chooses to 
give you. (The tax-in-kind and seizures under 
plea of military necessity.) Soldiers do not get 
it. The poor of our cities do not get it. There- 
fore there is discord, discontent, desertion. 

“The President (Mr. Davis) has proclaimed 
to the country and to the Yankees that half 
of our army has deserted. I hope this is not 
true; but if they have deserted, what has 
caused it? Not love for the North; there is 
nothing in the conduct of the Yankees, noth- 
ing in their cruelty, nothing in their rapacity, 
nothing in their malice, to win the affections 
of our soldiers.” 

Again, “All of the twenty-eight amendments 
in the Confederate Constitution abridge execu- 
tive power. If there was danger from the 
Executive when fifty millions were spent and 
in peace, what is it now when we spend nine 
hundred millions and in war? The Constitu- 
tion says that no man shall be deprived of his 
freedom but by legal arrest, yet you can not 
travel without a pass. This is proper fora sol- 
dier, but not for a citizen.” 

Here the revising hand of Mr. Toombs 
seems to have come in, for in the speech he 
spoke of the negro that “totes a pass,” and 
said the civilian who did so was alike de- 
graded. 

“Who appoints those provost marshals who 
forbid you to travel without their permission? 
Not the Constitution or the Congress, but the 
President. We have given great military 
power to our officers. This is right; but they 
should govern according to law, and attempt 
to govern nobody but soldiers. ... There is 
no concord where there is no liberty; and let 
You 
are not sure but that they have impressed the 
cow that you left at home for the sustenance 
of your little ones.” 


discord reign until liberty be restored. 
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Here he denied the authenticity of a speech 
recently published as made by Howell Cobb, 
then general, and went on at length to speak 
of the hardships of authorizing army men to 
seize what they would and give worthless serip. 

Then he said: “There is a propositicn to 
put all men in the army, and then for the 
President to detail such as are needed at home. 
(This was virtually done.) If the President 
had the wisdom of a hundred Solomons he 
would be unequal to such a duty. How can 
he know the wants of society in its infinite 
ramifications? The partiality and oppression 
with which such a power would be exercised 
in almost any human hands, would be fatal to 
liberty. 

“ When they put you all under one man and 
take away the Aabeas corpus it will be time to 
draw the bayonet. In many places a mill can 
not be run without an order from the Govern- 
ment.” 

I was standing near Mr. Toombs, and about 
this part of the speech I saw the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Department, and brother, I think, 
of the commanding generzl, Gilmore, who had 
been listening with very grave face, leave the 
mass of men and mount his horse and ride 
away to Savannah, a few miles from the State 
troops’ camp. 

Mr. Toombs continued: “A man can not 
travel without an order from the Government. 
Is it wonderful there should be discontent? 
Better die than bear such oppressions; die and 
leave a glorious name like Brutus, the watch- 
word of patriots in all ages; or Cromwell, 
clouded for two centuries, but now shining 
with luster. Save your country, your family; 
above all, save liberty. I address you as citi- 
zens, not as soldiers. As citizens, defend lib- 
erty against Congress, against the President, 
against whoever assails it. You had liberty 
before the President was born, and T trust you 
will have it after he is dead. Tam bound by 
military rule to speak respectfully of the Pres- 
ident, and, therefore, I wish to be understood 
as expressing no disrespect of that officer. 

“Task for no mutiny, unless it be necessary 
in defense of constitutional rights. Tf invasion 
of these rights come by one, resist him; if by 
many, resist them. How shall you resist? 
First, go to the courts. IT trust our judges will 
have the independence of Judge Holt. But if 
they will not give you justice, still defend your 
rights. Whoever betrays yvou—courts, congress, 
governors, presidents, oreven your own sons— 


still stand by your rights. Give no heed to the 
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villainous doctrine that the Constitution was 
not intended for times of war. The men who 
made the Constitution of the United States had 
just come out of a seven years’ war. They 
knew the encroaching tendency of military 
power, and they endeavored to guard against 
it. They knew the like bad tendency of 
military governments, and that standing ar- 
mies are always the creatures of power. For 
defense against great dangers they relied upon 
the militia. Conscription was never heard of 
in the Saxon race until the reign of Mr. Davis. 
You hear of courts-martial shooting people. 
Such things are foreign to the genius of Saxon 
liberty. 

“There were four hundred officers from the 
South in the old United States army; a ma- 
jority of seventeen joined the enemy. Of 
those who came to us not one brought a sol- 
dier to our banners. General Bragg said he 
did not want politicians to command in the 
army, yet Bragg has lost an empire (Kentucky 
and Tennessee and North Georgia). Where 
ever we had victories, politicians were among 
the commanders. In the four regiments of 
my old brigade there was not one deserter, and 
I never court-martialed one of the men. All 
the brigade are now present or accounted for; 
present in the service of their country under 
the noble commander, General Benning, or 
accounted for on the list of fallen heroes. 
Eleven hundred of them have fallen and are 
on the rolls of the next world. In England 
when an administration loses the confidence 
of the country it retires. It is not so here; 
the country has no confidence in Mr. Benja- 
min, Mr. Memminger, or Mr. Mallory, yet 
they remain in office.” 

He then attacked the conscript law as a 
means of giving the President the appoint- 
ment of officers, who were elected by the men 
under militia regulations, and said there were 
no conscripts in the recent victories around 
Richmond. 

Mr. Toombs concluded: “ Do not listen to 
the miserable plea of necessity. Treachery 
and robbery are never necessary to a good 
cause. The Government got from the people 
all it asked for, until it resorted to coercion. 
You are soldiers under discipline. Discipline 
is the life-blood of the soldier, the glory of the 
corps. In a few weeks your service will ex- 
pire, and you will go home and resume your 
place in society as citizens, sovereigns. Then 
do the duty of citizens. Defend liberty against 
every foe, foreign and domestic, Maintain the 
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revolution. Give to it, if required under the 
law, the last dollar of money and the last drop 
of blood.” 

This speech sounded to me a little like the 
“My bugle note,” of which I had heard him 
talk, and the beginning of the counter-revolu- 
tion with which he said A. H. Stephens, the 
governors of several of the States, the Secre- 
tary of War, General Breckinridge, Generals 
William Henry Walker, Gustavus W. Smith, 
G.T. Beauregard, Joseph E. Johnson, and even 
General Lee were in more or less sympathy. 
I asked Mr. Stephens about it after the war, 
and he said it was all pure bluster on the part 
of Mr. Toombs, and that he had never been 
approached on the subject. I never heard of 
any governor or general then, or since, who 
contemplated a revolution to depose Mr. Davis 
and his supporters in Congress. Mr. Davis, in 
his “Rise and Fall of the Confederacy,” does 
not even refer to such a thing as a source of 
embarrassment so far as I remember, and the 
chief effect produced was the arrest of General 
Toombs for insubordination, and a court-mar- 
tial was ordered by the General of department, 
but never, I think, convened. When the State 
troops went home a few weeks later, on the 
expiration of their six months’ enlistment term 
of service, Mr. Toombs went also on his per- 
sonal parole, and was soon after discharged 
from the constructive military custody by 
habeas corpus issued by my old law partner, 
Judge Thomas W. Thomas. The State troops 
refused to re-enlist as volunteers, and left their 
camps under the sound of the guns of General 
Gilmore, the Federal commander, who soon 
after reduced Fort Pulaski. 

President Davis made his own effective com- 
ment upon the speech and the action of the 
Georgia troops, in the form of Special Order, 
No. 83, signed by S. Cooper, Adjutant-General. 
This ordered the Bureau of Conscription to at 
once enroll all persons (male intended but not 
so stated) between the ages of seventeen and 
eighteen years, and between the ages of forty- 
five and fifty years, to serve during the war. 
The second paragraph gave thirty days for 
compliance, and made those failing to do so, 
liable to the regular service. The third para- 
graph gave leave for voluntary organization 
for local defense, and under this paragraph the 
State troops, much demoralized, reorganized 
and elected officers for the war. It was after 
this reorganization, but at the time that it was 
published that Mr. Toombs had made such a 
speech and would soon write an open letter to 
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Governor Brown; that I wrote to the Gov- 
ernor (then in his third term, and now United 
States Senator), stating what I knew or had 
heard. He made me the following reply, 
which is as near a confession of knowledge of 
the counter-revolution as I ever obtained from 
any body: 
MILLEDGEVILLE, March 1, 1864. 

COLONEL HENRY CLEVELAND: 

Dear Sir: I have but a moment to reply to your 
letter. I am gratified to know that your friend, 
Colonel Barkaloo, the regiment, and yourself are so 
firmly attached to our good old State. I trust no such 
issue as you mention may arise, but I confess I look 
with painful apprehension upon the late action of 
the Confederate Government, including the act for 
the suspension of the habeas corpus. Read my mes- 
sage when it appears, on the 10th of March, carefully, 
and give me your opinion of it. 

Very truly, etc., JOSEPH E. BRowN. 


This message appeared on the day men- 
tioned, and is well known for its open issue 
with the general Government. On the 4th of 
March of that year (1864) Mr. Toombs’ speech, 
made on the 23d January previous, first ap- 
peared in any prominent daily State paper— 
the Chronicle, of Augusta—but his open letter 
did not appear until the 3d day of June. This 
was much more guarded and moderate than 
the speech. Of it he wrote to me under the 
heading of Washington, Georgia, June 4, 1864: 


Dear Sir: I read with the greatest pleasure your 
letter of the 3d inst. I have seen nothing in the pub- 
lie press during the war which presented so strongly 
and ably the true principles and policy of the revo- 
lution, and ‘to that complexion it must come at 
last.’’ My only fear is that you may be troubled with 
overcautious proprietors. If ‘they fear your line of 
policy they are greatly mistaken, as it will be re- 
sponded to by the whole country so soon as the pres- 
sure is off, and those opinions alone will insure lib- 
erty or success. 


He then fills part of a sheet with an apology 
for printing his open letter to the Governor in 
another paper; asks for its reproduction in the 
Constitutionalist (of which I was editor), and 
proposes to take five hundred copies of the is- 
sue in order to satisfy those proprietors. Then, 
after pointing out some errors of the printer 
in his letter, he adds, significantly, “Let me 
hear from you. Military affairs look worse in 
the front.” After his name, which I never 
knew him to write in full as Robert Toombs, 
he adds, “ P.S. What chance is there for you 
to get a permanent and controlling influence 
over the Constitutionalist? Yours, T.” 

Thus it will be seen that nearly to the end 
he was still “ harping on my daughter.” 

His last speech in the war was in Augusta, 
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Georgia, and his theme, “On with the Revolu- 
tion,” had only mild criticism of Mr. Davis. 
Such as there was was strongly rebuked by 
many in the audience, particularly by a son of 
Dr. Steiner, who wanted to kill him. 

Some laughable things are told of his leav- 
ing the country after the capture of Mr. Davis, 
and of the candid statement of a banker friend 
that it would be safer for his neck to “On with 
the Revolution” in a milder clime. 

It is said that he had resolved, like Mr. 
Stephens, to face imprisonment and trial, but 
on the arrival of the arresting troops, changed 
his mind and got out at the back door and 
down by his stables; also, that he scratched a 
hole in the dirt by the stable as he fled in his 
stocking feet, and buried a bag of gold, which 
an observing negro appropriated. Said, also, 
that he got out by way of Florida to Nassau 
in an open boat, etc. Most of the stories of 
that day and kind, like the petticoats of Mr. 
Davis, were lies, and I never had the courage 
to ask Mr. Toombs for the facts. He probably 
left home in his carriage, or on horseback, and 
with ample means; he was, and remained a 
very rich man. I had only one important let- 
ter from him in his exile, and that is dated 
from a health resort near Paris, October 5, 
1866. It was in reply to a letter of June 3d 
of that year, which he says his wife, Julia, had 
mislaid in her trunk, as she carried it out to 
him, sharing his exile. He spoke warmly and 
tenderly of his friend, Alexander H. Stephens, 
and offered any aid in his power, or material, 
for my “ Life, Letters, and Speeches” of Steph- 
ens, written in that year. Then, after stating 
that he expected soon to go to Canada, and 
that we could confer more freely when he was 
so near, and after speaking of a throat (not 
neck) trouble, not bettered in Europe, he 
touched on politics. Near the middle of the 
second page he wrote: 


I am much in the dark with reference to the real 
state of things in the United States. [Two words are 
unreadable, but followed by] is that Johnson will be 
badly beaten by the radicals. What then? Will he 
“dry up” or will they impeach him and drive him 
out? It appears to me that they have got to such a 
pass between them that one or the other must go to 
the wall or fight. But I do not think either party are 
belligerent. Isuppose Andy will have to knock un- 
der to Thad. Stevens & Co. I do not see how Presi- 
dent Johnson could expect the radicals to accept the 
Southern people as sufficiently loyal to join the 
“Happy Family,” [an allusion to Barnum’s cage of 
incongruities], when he will not trust them with 
their own affairs, but still. in the teeth of his pro- 
fessed principles, maintains martial law and absolute 
despotism at the South. For he may disguise it as he 
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will, it simply amounts to a government at his abso- 
lute will and pleasure. I am not sorry that Stevens 
& Co. will beat him. The South can then be no 
longer deceived by the idea that there is profit if not 
honor in passive obedience to the Federal Govern- 
ment. She will find that, for her, it is and must 
necessarily ever be the worst government on earth. 
That any change, any fate is better than submission 
to it. Thad. Stevens & Co. are not extremists in com- 
parison with the majority and dominant party at the 
North; they are moderates. And still more violent 
and ultra men will come into Congress this winter, 
and take the lead of Stevens & Co., who will in their 
turn (like Seward) become conservatives. President 
Johnson had as well set his house in order if he 
relies upon ‘‘the p-e-o-ple’’ to help him out of this 
scrape. He is already lost—nothing can save him 
but physical force; and I see Grant is getting all 
things ready to “‘save the life of the nation,” by 
making the army the arbiter between the contend- 
ing factions. This is but history repeating itself; yet 
how few people comprehend it until it becomes his- 
tory, when it is—too late! too late! Give my best re- 
spects to Mr. Stephens, and tell him that when the 
muss gets up, that I shall rely upon my being too 
inconsequential (it looks like that, only Toombs sel- 
dom felt so), to attract the attention of the combat- 
ants, and come home this winter. Iam, 
Very truly yours, ete., 


R. TOOMBs. 
MaJOR HENRY CLEVELAND, 


Crawfordsville, Georgia. 


This looks as if at least one of the proudest 
of the slave autocrats did not recognize the 
fact that Mr. Andrew Johnson had, by force 
of genius or position, become their natural 
leader, or as if all Southern men considered 
themselves pets of the great Tennesseean, al- 
though the “muss” had progressed consider- 
ably. It does not look as if General Grant 
was looped in with the President, or was con- 
sidered open to treasonable advances. Mr. 
Toombs did not think either side was “ spoil- 
ing for want of a fight.” The historic fact is 
simply as Mr. Toombs puts it, that the radical 
party rapidly advanced their ground after the 
question of conquest was solved. Mr. Lincoln 
had virtually said to Mr. Stephens, at the For- 
tress Monroe conference, in 1864, “Come back 
into the Union and make your own terms. 
Emancipation must stand, but we are willing 
to fully compensate the owners.” Mr. John- 
son had resolved to “ make treason odious,” by 
following the Mrs. Surrat execution by others 
of higher grade, but found that General Grant 
intended to protect his paroles and that Gen- 
eral Sherman sustained him. Mr. Johnson 
always intended to carry out the plans of Mr. 
Lineoln as to the bulk of the Confederates, 
and I have yet to learn how far and to whom 
Mr. Lincoln intended to extend his amnesty. 
The gas about “batteries on Capitol Hill,” in 
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that day, 1866, was of the newspapers only, 
although Congress took some precautionary 
measures. I question if a search among all the 
papers of all the late Confederates could show 
one scrap of writing from Mr. Johnson look- 
ing toward treason. I am just as sure that 
General Grant was never in any dotage that 
led him, like dying Falstaff, “to babble of 
green fields.” This is a digression. 

Mr. Toombs returned as he said, but I think 
not until General Grant was President. I once 
heard of his calling at the White House and 
addressing the President in words like these: 
“It is my custom, sir, when in foreign lands, 
to pay my respects to the monarch I find in 
power. Accordingly, being in the United 
States, of which I am not a citizen, I call to 
pay my respects to the head of that govern- 
ment.” Leaving the President rather per- 
plexed as to whether Toombs intended to com- 
pliment or to insult him, the ex- Confederate 
found his way to the ante-room. Some ac- 
quaintance met him there, and it was natu- 
ral to suggest the convenience of a Presiden- 
tial and Congressional pardon. Toombs drew 
himself up to his full, magnificent stature, and 
said, in a voice intended to penetrate to the 
inner room, “Blank blank their souls, I have 
n’t pardoned them yet!” 

It is possible that this too belongs, as Arte- 
mus Ward would say, “to the facts that ain’t so.” 

In Georgia, Mr. Toombs resumed his old 
profession, and not only found the government 
tolerable, but resumed his old influence to such 
an extent as to abolish the State constitution 
which had been made when Governor J. E. 
Brown was for a time in Republican tents, and 
the present is familiarly called “The Toombs 
Constitution.” It reduced the homestead from 
a fortune to a competence, and increased the 
rights and privileges of the freedmen as to 
education and the like. 

The last public appearance of Mr. Toombs, 
was to deliver one of the orations of the day 
when the body of Mr. Stephens, the late Gov- 
ernor, lay in state in the capitol of Georgia. 
He was no longer the handsome demi-god of 
my boyish fancy, but faded, broken, and yet 
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majestic and imposing still. He took his place 
in the stand and looked on the casket and at- 
tempted to speak. Twice he tried, and twice 
his voice broke, and with handkerchief to his 
eyes he stood there, shaken by his own sobs. 
I had seen him at his best and greatest, and I 
had seen the best and greatest of the two great 
English speaking lands. There stood the great 
secessionist above the clay of the great union- 
ist of the South; and to me the most eloquent 
things in our history are those falling tears of 
old Robert Toombs. He did speak later, and 
well. 

I know that he is classed as a braggart and 
an impractical man. But I believe in my soul 
that had Toombs governed and Davis taken 
the field, the Southern cross would be flying 
yet and Southern Empire a fact. He was the 
only man able to do it. Falsehood seeks great 
names, and in the above I only vouch for what 
I heard, or what I have in his hand-writing. 
He may have said that he would be able to 
drink all the blood that would be shed, if all 
of the States south of the Ohio, adopted his 
plans. But he never thought limited secession 
could be bloodless, nor offered to drink the 
gore of the contest. As a statesman, according 
to his beliefs, and as an orator and reasoner, he 
had few peers, and so listening Senates once 
owned. In the year 1884 he joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (South) under the min- 
istry of the late Bishop George F. Pierce, and 
his life has since conformed to his profession. 
In private life he was irreproachable, and there 
were few happier homes in the genial South, 
than his. He was born a gentleman, he was 
proud to say, and inherited a fortune which he 
much increased. He never asked a “pardon,” 
but was loyal by acts, and never deceived any 
one by his reply once made, “I am making 
money for my grandchild, and to buy guns in 
the next revolution.” The old fierce hates all 
died, and I feel sure that the noble and kindly 
letter that Mr. Jefferson Davis wrote to me on 
the death of Alexander H. Stephens, might be 
duplicated in regard to that honest hater but 
steadfast friend and really good and true man, 


Robert Toembe. Henry Whitney Cleveland. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE BLACK MOUNTAINS. 


T began to dawn on the minds of men of 
science as early as the year 1787, that the 

mountains of New Hampshire were not the 
loftiest of the great Alleghany system, called 
by De Soto the Appalachian, a name preferred 
and still retained by many of the older geog- 
raphers. 

In the spring of that year André Michaux, 
a celebrated French botanist, then on a visit to 
America in search of the wonderful wild flora 
of which he had heard so much, had his atten- 
tion directed to the mountains of Western 
Carolina. 

He determined to make a tour first of the 
valleys and lower heights, and see if he could 
gain any knowledge or information that would 
justify him in making the ascent of the loftier 
peaks. 

From the old hunters and trappers, with 
whom he sought shelter from time to time in 
their rude mountain huts, he heard wonderful 
stories of the queer vegetation of a chain of 
mountains, a kind of offshoot of the main 
ridges of the Alleghanies, that trended due 
north for the distance of about twenty miles. 

From the rude descriptions given him of the 
forest growths of this chain, he came to the 
conclusion that they could be, must be, of an 
Alpine character, since many of the hardy 
plants described could not possibly have their 
existence in any save the loftiest altitudes. 
Dried sprigs of many of them, preserved by 
the mountaineers and exhibited, fully con- 
vinced him that the summits of this range 
must indeed be the highest east of the Rockies. 

In company with an old hunter he made 
numerous ascents, and finally returned to his 
own country filled with admiration for the 
wonderful botanical resources of the wild Car- 
olina mountains, declaring that nowhere had 
he found such trees, such plants, and such 
varied vegetation. 

It was his intention to return for further ex- 
ploration, and then to give to the world the 
knowledge and benefit of his researches. Un- 
fortunately death put an end to all his plans. 

Fifteen years later, in the spring of 1802, a 
son of his, also a distinguished botanist, came 
to Western Carolina, no doubt instigated by 
his father, and began explorations in the moun- 
tain range called the Black, because of the 
density and gloom of the balsams crowning 
its summits. 
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He, as his father had done before him, pub- 
licly declared that many of the plants and 
trees found by him upon the summits of the 
Black were of an Alpine-like growth, such as 
had not as yet been discovered at any other 
point south of Canada. 

The first hints that the Black Mountains 
were the loftiest summits east of the Rockies 
were given by these two distinguished bot- 
anists, who based their knowledge not upon 
any scientific measurement, but simply upon 
their thorough familiarity with the habits of 
plant life. 

More than twenty years later John C. Cal- 
houn, in 1825, publicly called attention to the 
Western North Carolina section of the great 
Alleghany system. Calhoun declared that his 
attention had been directed to the subject by 
noticing the numerous wide and deep rivers 
that came pouring from the heart of these 
Carolina Mountains. Surely at the headwaters 
of such mighty streams lay the highest pom: 
tain summits of the Atlantic coast. 

Calhoun was a warm friend and admirer of 
the Honorable David L. Swain, member of 
Congress from North Carolina, afterward gov- 
ernor, and president of the State University. 
Soon after Mr. Swain’s election as governor, he 
and Mr. Calhoun met in the city of Washing- 
ton, and this subject was mentioned, Mr. Cal- 
houn declaring that scientific exploration ought 
to begin at once. Swain agreed with him, and 
afterward, on assuming the presidency of the 
University, directed the attention of Dr. Elisha 
Mitchell to the matter. 

Dr. Mitchell was at that time a professor in 
the University, and had acquired considerable 
reputation as a scientist at home and abroad. 
He manifested a warm interest in the subject, 
and at once began to form plans for explora- 
tion. Early in the spring of 1835 he announced 
that during his summer vacation he would 
make a careful and systematic survey, and in 
the summer of 1835 he made the first baromet- 
rical measurements west of the Blue Ridge. 

Not altogether satisfied with the workings 
of his instruments, he declared he was as yet 
unwilling to accept the results of his surveys. 
He had also labored under great disadvantages, 
finding the peaks in many places not only ex- 
ceedingly difficult of ascent, but dangerous as 
well. There were the great thickets of laurel 
and the almost impenetrable wildernesses of 
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balsam through which he had to cut his way 
foot by foot. There was great danger, too, of 
getting lost and confused, as there were num- 
berless things to mislead him, among others, 
great stretches of sponge-like moss in which 
the print of a human foot could scarcely be 
distinguished from that of an animal. The 
strain, too, upon the physical man was so great 
that repeatedly he found himself mentally un- 
fit to do the work with the desired accuracy. 
In the face of all these difficulties, these almost 
insurmountable obstacles, the intrepid Profes- 
sor made a second survey during the same 
summer, and in the fall of that year, 1835, 
finished another paper which he declared accu- 
rate in every detail. This was published in 
the Smithsonian report of the same year, and 
it was the first authoritative announcement of 
the superior altitudes of these southern sum- 
mits of the Alleghanies. Up to this time the 
mountains of New Hampshire had been con- 
sidered the loftiest of the great Alleghany sys- 
tem, and Mount Washington placed upon the 
maps as the highest point in the Eastern United 
States. 

This announcement of Dr. Mitchell’s, based, 
as he declared, upon accurate barometrical 
measurement, created much surprise and wide 
discussion. Dr. Mitchell was well known, not 
only at the South, but throughout many por- 
tions of the North, as a man of exceedingly 
fine scientific attainments and ability, yet few 
were willing to accept his conclusions. Some 
of his milder critics questioned the accuracy of 
his observations, while others did not hesitate 
to imply harsher things. 

The controversies that arose, the refutations 
that began to appear from time to time in the 
various magazines would, if gathered together, 
fill a dozen or more respectable volumes. Dr. 
Mitchell had called down upon his head a per- 
fect storm of indignation and abuse. 

He remained serene and unshaken through 
it all, and when, a year or so later, the levels 
of a small band of able and trusty explorers 
declared his measurements correct, he could 
afford to enjoy his triumph. 

The Doctor, from time to time during his 
summer vacations, made visits to the Black 
Mountains for the purpose of reviewing his 
previous measurements, as well as for making 
new discoveries in the interest of science. 

In 1844 he made his last survey in the 
Blacks, and the peak then believed to be the 
one designated by him, not only as the highest 
of that range, but the loftiest of the whole 


Alleghany system, was from that time called 
Mount Mitchell. Mount Mitchell becatne at 
once an object of such general curiosity and 
interest, and the desire to visit the loftiest sum- 
mit east of the Rockies was so great, that Wm. 
Patton, of South Carolina, caused a bridle path 
to be cut to a point near the summit of the 
peak that he supposed contained the mark of 
Dr. Mitchell’s last measurement. 

Soon after Dr. Mitchell made his final sur- 
vey, the Honorable Thomas L. Clingman, then 
a member of Congress from North Carolina, 
and a gentleman of considerable scientific 
tastes and ability, attracted by the discussions 
and controversies that had arisen, began to 
make observations and to take measurements 
in the different mountain ranges, the Balsams, 
the Smokies, the Craggies, and the Blacks. 
He visited the peak known then as Mount 
Mitchell, and, to use his own words, “ being 
convinced in his own mind that that was not 
the highest peak of the Blacks, he began mak- 
ing careful surveys of this one particular 
range.” 

Eleven years later, that is, eleven years from 
the time that Dr. Mitchell had taken his last 
measurement, Mr. Clingman claimed that he 
had found the true pinnacle of the Blacks; that 
the peak then known as Mount Mitchell was 
not the highest. but that the loftiest summit was 
situated about three miles north of that point. 
Mr. Clingman had roads cut to this latter peak 
from the Buncombe-County side, and also for 
the opposite approach. His description of the 
peak, and his statement of its measurement 
were published in the Smithsonian report of 
1855, and the mountain thus designated was 
known as Clingman’s Peak, and so placed upon 
the maps. 

Now arose a sharp and somewhat bitter dis- 
cussion between the friends of Dr. Mitchell and 
those of Mr. Clingman, a discussion in which no 
little heat was displayed, and into which the 
two gentlemen themselves were finally drawn. 

The principal point of discussion was, not 
that General Clingman had not measured the 
highest peak, but that this peak was the one 
originally discovered and marked by Dr. 
Mitchell, and that the peak at that time known 
as Mount Mitchell, the one to which Mr. Wil- 
liam Patton had cut the bridle path, was not 
the one designated by Dr. Mitchell in his last 
survey as the highest peak of the Blacks. So 
contended Mitchell’s friends. 

Dr. Mitchell himself, in the early part of the 
year 1856, published a statement in which he 
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expressed his opinion that the point he had 
measured in 1844 was the same as the one 
recently surveyed by Mr. Clingman. The con- 
troversy was narrowed down to one point. 
Had both measured the same peak? If so, 
Dr. Mitchell was unquestionably the rightful 
claimant to the honor belonging to the first 
discoverer. 

Dr. Mitchell admitted the possibility of a 
mistake on his own part. He was a man of 
even temperament, generous to a fault, and 
much beloved. He was a just man and up- 
right in every action, willing to yield even to 
an enemy if convinced that the enemy had 
right and justice on his side, believing that he 
alone is “the true victor who is conquered by 
the truth.” 

He determined, therefore, to review his orig- 
inal surveys; to go over the ground foot by 
foot. With this purpose in view, he desired to 
have with him the same guide who, in 1844, 
had piloted him through the almost impenetra- 
ble wilderness of the Blacks. This guide was 
one William Wilson, of Yancey County, father 
of “Big Tom” Wilson, the present trapper, 
hunter, and guide. Much depended upon this 
guide. If he succeeded in carrying the Pro- 
fessor to the identical spot reached in 1644, the 
mystery would be solved. 

In the early part of the summer vacation of 
1857, Dr. Mitchell, with this purpose in view, 
set out for the Black Mountains accompanied 
by his son, Mr. Charles Mitchell. 

Now we come to the tragedy that clouded 
so many hearts and disarmed for all time the 
criticisms of his opponents. 

The Mountain House, situated at the foot 
of the Black Mountains, was at that period 
kept by Mr. Jesse Stepp, an old-time settler. 
There have been various accounts given of the 
search for and discovery of Professor Mitchell’s 
body, but none of them have been even in the 
main correct. Through a daughter of Mr. 
Jesse Stepp, the writer is able to give what is 
believed to be the first thoroughly accurate 
version of this disaster yet published. 

Mr. Stepp’s daughter, then Mrs. Cordell, was 
an inmate of her father’s house, and had met 
and conversed with Dr. Mitchell many times 
during his repeated visits to the mountains. 
From her father, who instituted and led the 
search for the Professor’s body, she had every 
detail minutely described. 

Professor Mitchell, accompanied by his son, 
Mr. Charles Mitchell, arrived at the Mountain 
House a little before noon on Saturday, June 


27th. He seemed in the best of spirits, lively 
and full of humor, and much inclined to tease 
a favorite daughter at that time with him at 
the Mountain House. 

Dr. Mitchell was an exceedingly fine look- 
ing man, tall, well-formed, and somewhat in- 
clined to portliness, weighing at least two hun- 
dred pounds. He had clear, keen, hazel eyes 
that had a way of twinkling merrily when- 
ever he was amused, and soft, gray hair in- 
clined to curl. His brows were full and deep, 
his face smooth and clean-shaven. He was 
always neat in his dress, and on this occasion 
wore a Close-fitting suit of black, covered with 
a linen duster. He remained to dinner, and 
all during the meal his conversation was of the 
object he had then in view, and of his hope he 
had that the testimony of the guide, William 
Wilson, would thoroughly vindicate him. 

Immediately after dinner Dr. Mitchell an- 
nounced his intention to start at once for Will- 
iam Wilson’s. Wilson lived on Caney River, 
in Yancey County, and in order to reach his 
house you had either to go around the road 
that led through the Balsam Gap, a distance of 
nearly twenty-five miles, or directly across the 
Black Mountain range by a trail, much shorter 
but decidedly much more difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

Dr. Mitchell declared it his intention to take 
the latter course, not only because it was nearer 
but because of his desire to review some of his 
former surveys. 

Finding that he could not persuade him to 
make the journey around by the road on horse- 
back, Mr. Stepp then tried to induce him to 
take a guide, offering the services of either 
himself or son. Failing in this, he next en- 
deavored to prevail upon the Professor to take 
his own son, or even his servant, the Doctor at 
that time having a colored serving man with 
him at the Mountain House. 

But the Professor was obdurate. He, how- 
ever, finally consented to his son’s accompany- 
ing him as far as the old Patton house, half 
way up the range. Here they parted, the Pro- 
fessor promising to meet the young man at the 
same spot on the following Monday at noon. 

With many misgivings the anxious group at 
the Mountain House had seen the Professor set 
out upon his somewhat perilous way, and when, 
after the return of his son late in the evening, 
a severe storm of wind and rain came on, the 
anxiety, especially of his children, was much 
increased. But their hope was that he had 
reached in safety some point of shelter. 
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On Monday morning Mr. Charles Mitchell 
climbed, according to appointment, to the half- 
way house to meet his father. Noon arrived 
and the Professor did not come. The hours 
wore on and grew far into the afternoon, but 
still the faithful young fellow kept his watch 
unrewarded. Finally, being warned by the in- 
creasing shadows that if he would make his 
own way safely down the mountain side, he 
must take advantage of the remaining hour or 
so of daylight, he left, feeling assured that his 
father had in some way been detained. Tues- 
day he repaired again to the place, but with the 
same result. 

Thoroughly alarmed now, he returned to the 
Mountain House. Mr. Jesse Stepp, who shared 
in this alarm much more than he cared to show, 
now dispatched his son Teasdale to Mr. Wil- 
son’s, in Yancey County, to see if the Profes- 
sor had been there. This was early on Wednes- 
day morning. Late that evening Teasdale re- 
turned with the information that he had not 
been there at all, nor had he been seen by any 
one, 

The alarm was now widespread, and search 
began in earnest by daylight Thursday morn- 
ing. A gloom settled down over every one, 
and fears of the worst grew strong. 

Over five hundred men were engaged in the 
quest. All the old trappers and guides, who 
knew each pit-fall, each dangerous precipice of 
the mountain, were detailed to lead the others. 
For five days they searched steadily and per- 
sistently, stopping only at night. By the 
light of the gloomy camp-fires, with the dark 
shadows of the dense balsams all around them, 
men would search each other’s worn and anx- 
ious faces for the least sign of hope. 

About noon, on Tuesday, Mr. Stepp, who 
had become separated from the others, detected 
a mark as of a foot-print in a seemingly inter- 
minable stretch of moss. Undecided whether 
it could be the print of a human foot or that 
of a wild beast, so soft and springy was the 
moss, so apparently shapeless the impression 
made therein, he yet decided to follow it, know- 
ing that it was the trail of something. 

Two miles or more had been passed over in 
this way when suddenly, near the edge of a 
precipice, he came upon a hat which he recog- 
nized at once as the Professor’s. 

Down one side of this precipice poured a 
small but impetuous mountain torrent, known 
as the Cat Tail Fork, the head-waters of the 
Caney River, forming a sheer fall of over forty 
feet. At the bottom of this cataract was a 
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pool some ten or twelve feet in width, and 
from fourteen to fifteen in depth. 

His view being obstructed by the jutting 
ledges of rock, as well as by the dense and 
matted growths of laurel and ivy, Mr. Stepp 
could not see to the surface of the pool. But 
the hat, the broken appearance of the over- 
hanging branches, above all the torn condition 
of the moss, were sufficient to convince him 
that somewhere below would be found the body 
of the ill-fated explorer. Hearing voices, he 
called, and was answered by a party further 
down making search under the guidance of 
“Big Tom” Wilson. 

Attracted by Mr. Stepp’s cries, they came 
around in the direction of the pvol, and there 
the body was discovered by “Big Tom.” It 
was not floating on the surface. Only a hand 
was showing, but as it was raised some distance 
above the water it was easily detected. 

There was no further doubt as to the man- 
ner of the Professor’s death. Confused by the 
storm, he had lost his way, and while wander- 
ing blindly in the dense fog that succeeded it, 
he had missed his footing and plunged over 
the precipice. 

He had fallen in an upright position, and 
his clothing had become so entangled in the 
branches of a dead balsam-tree that rested top 
downward against the bottom of the pool, that 
he could not have extricated himself even if 
he had not been rendered unconscious, as he 
doubtless was, by the concussion. The body 
was completely under water with the excep- 
tion that the right hand was thrown straight 
upward for some distance above the surface. 
When taken from the pool, the body was found 
to be in an exceedingly life-like condition, so 
well had the cold water preserved it. 

Runners were sent out in every direction to 
notify the others that they need no longer con- 
tinue the search, to break the news to his fam- 
ily, and to procure a coffin in which to place 
the remains. It took sixteen men to convey 
the body to the top of the peak—it had been 
found four miles the other side—and then down 
again to a vacant house, called the Garronflow 
place, a distance of about twelve miles alto- 
gether. The men carried it in stout blankets 
attached to the ends of long poles, and so diffi- 
cult and laborious was the journey that nearly 
two days were consumed in making it. At 
the Garronflow place they were met by the 
coffin, in which the body was placed and at 
once conveyed to Asheville for burial, by the 
special request of the family. 
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No event that had occurred within the his- 
tory of the State created a more profound re- 
gret or general sorrow than the end of this 
noble and generous man who had contributed 
so much to scientific knowledge. As distress- 
ing as was the manner of his death, it was ren- 
dered still more so by the motive that had car- 
ried him on this fatal journey. 

Those who had heretofore taken little if any 
interest in the discussions, now began to join 
earnestly with his more zealous friends in their 
efforts to clear up the mystery in regard to the 
first discovery of the highest peak. Great was 
their rejoicing when, some little time after the 
Professor’s death, William Wilson, the guide, 
going to the summit of the peak, known then 
as Clingman’s Peak, but now as Mitchell’s 
High Peak, or Mount Mitchell, declared that 
it was the very one visited by the Professor 
and himself in 1844. 

It is true that there were many of General 
Clingman’s friends who believed and still be- 
lieve that the guide was bought over to make 
this assertion. Others again, knowing Wilson 
as a man of the strictest integrity, would not 


believe such a thing possible. Not only was 
the visit of the Professor and himself to the 
summit most accurately described, and the 
route by which it had been gained most 
clearly defined, but he is said to have shown, 
on a moss-grown rock at the very topmost 
point, a mark made by the Professor in 1844. 

A great pressure was now brought to bear 
upon his family to gain their consent to the 
removal of the remains from Asheville, and 
their interment upon the highest pinnacle of 
the Black, which, from this time forth, should 
be called in his honor, Mount Mitchell. 

Just one year from the time of his tragic 
death, his dust was again consigned to the earth 
in the presence of the largest concourse ever 
gathered upon the mountain tops. There upon 


_the grand and “heavenward soaring peak” 


that his name and his dust have rendered 
doubly sacred, there without monument save 
the simple “cairn of stones,” to which the 
hand of each climber of the toilsome ascent 
adds yet another, lies what is mortal of the 
brave and noble man who laid his life upon the 
altars of science and of truth. 
Winthrop Burroughs. 


CARMEN AMOEBAEUM. 
(Horace, Book ITT, Ode LX.) 


As long as to thee I as yet was agreeable, 

Nor any youth, who was dearer than I to thee, 
Ever had given his arms to thy snowy neck, 

I was more blest than the King of the Persians. 


“As long as thou worshiped no other one over me, 
“Ere Chloe was in the place that was Lydia’s, 

“T, even Lydia—famous then—was as one 

“ Greater than even the mother of Romulus.” 


Now I am ruled by fair Chloe, the Thracian, 
Skilled in sweet measures, and mistress of minstrelsy; 
For her I'd give up my life with tranquility, 
Would the Fates spare her--my soul--to live after me! 


“Calais, the son of Ornytus, the Thurian, 

‘My heart inflames with a love that is mutual; 

“For him I willingly twice would be sacrificed, 

“Would the Fates spare the dear youth to live after 


What if the old love should some day come back to us 
And, with its yoke as of brass, join the parted ones? 
What if the golden-haired Chloe forsaken be, 

And my door opened to now estranged Lydia? 


“Though he were fairer than stars of the evening; 

“Though thou wert lighter than cork, with incon- 
stancy, 

“And more perverse than the rough waves of Hadria; 

“Then would I live for thee, then would I die for 
thee!” 


So long as I to thee was dear, 

Nor other favored youth might fling 
His arms about thy gleaming neck, 

I lived more blest than Persia’s King. 


While thou didst love none other more, 
Nor Lydia after Chloe placed, 

Thy Lydia bore a prouder name 
Than that the Roman Ilia graced. 


The Thracian Chloe rules me now, 
Skilled in soft measures and the lyre ; 

For whom I should not fear to die, 
Might Fate but leave her life entire. 


' Ornytus’ son, a Thurine swain, 
Inflames me with a mutual joy, 
For whom I’d suffer death twice o’er 
To save the dear life of my boy. 


What if the old-time love revive 

And bind us heart to heart once more! 
If, fair-haired Chloe thrust aside, 

To Lydia spurned I ope’ the door! 


Though lovelier than a star is he, 
Thou light as cork, and testier, fie! 
Than treacherous Adria, yet with thee 
I'd love to live, I’d gladly die! 
F. C. Woodward. 
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V. 

LTHOUGH General Bragg was present at 
LA. Perryville, General Polk was charged 
with the conduct of the operations on the field 
of battle. The changes in the positions of the 
troops consequent on the reconnoissance and 
consultation, which took place on General 
Bragg’s arrival from Harrodsburg about ten 
o’clock, resulted in establishing Buckner on 
the right, Anderson in the center, and Cheat- 
ham on the left, with a view of attacking in 
foree McCook’s corps coming over the Max- 
ville pike, and at the same time engaging the 
center corps. 

To watch the approach of Crittenden’s corps 
coming over the Lebanon and Danville pike, 
a small, independent brigade was deemed suf- 
ficient. When the necessary arrangements 
were completed, General Bragg directed Gen- 
eral Polk to bring on the engagement. Gen- 
eral Polk delayed and General Bragg sent a 
staff officer to repeat the order, but without 
waiting for the result he followed and took 
command in person and put the troops in mo- 
tion. This was at half past twelve. The ae- 
tion opened between the skirmishers and artil- 
lery on both sides at about this time. 

When General McCook returned to his 
troops after having reported at headquarters, 
he found that General Rousseau had advanced 

- the right of the line about eight hundred or 
a thousand yards, and was occupying a com- 
manding ridge which was to the left of the 
Maxville and Perryville pike, and that the 
enemy was firing on this line from three bat- 
teries, and that Loomis’ and Simonson’s bat- 
teries were replying; but as there was no in- 
fantry in sight he ordered the firing to cease, 
and economize ammunition. He then pre- 
pared to make a reconnoissance toward Chap- 
lin River for water as he had been ordered. 
Riding off to the left, General McCook found 
a commanding ridge about six hundred yards 
from the stream and overlooking it. Sending 
for Generals Jackson and Terrill, he showed 
them the water and marked his line of battle, 
and placed a battery on it with strong sup- 
ports. General Terrill was then ordered to 
advance a body of skirmishers down the slope to 
the water as soon as the line was formed. Not 
being apprehensive of an attack, General Mc- 
Cook then went back to his right. It was now 
nearing two o’clock. At this time the line of 

I.—30. 


the left corps stood with its right on the Max- 
ville and Perryville pike near the crossing of 
Doctor’s Creek and its left near Chaplin River, 
its direction being about due north and south. 
It was formed of two of Rousseau’s brigades 
(Lytle’s and Harris’), and one of Jackson’s 
(Terrill’s). The other brigade of Jackson’s 
division had not yet come into position. The 
remaining brigade of Rousseau’s division had 
not yet arrived on the field, this was Stark- 
weather's. 

Just previously to this the enemy, in pur- 
suance of his plan of attack, had begun to en- 
gage the head of the center corps (Sheridan’s 
division). Mitchell’s division was at that time 
closing up to take position within supporting 
distance of Sheridan. Caldwell’s and Carlin’s 
brigades were to the right and rear, under 
cover, and the remaining brigade (Gooding’s), 
was north of Doctor’s Creek near the stream. 
In this position it covered Sheridan’s left, and 
watched the interval between the two corps so 
long as the left corps remained in its place in 
line of battle, and before it advanced to the 
front. As Mitchell came into his position in 
second line, the enemy appeared on his right 
in foree, and engaged Carlin’s brigade, but 
were repulsed. 

At this time the Union army stood in ech- 
elon, as follows: The left corps (McCook’s) 
was north of Doctor’s Creek and near Chaplin 
River, with its right on the Maxwell pike, the 
center corps (Gilbert’s), on the Springfield 
pike, massed in front of its camp. and to the 
right and rear of the left corps about a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred yards, the right corps 
(Crittenden’s) coming over the Lebanon pike 
and marching to come into line abreast the 
center on the right. 

The center corps which had arrived on the 
ground alone the preceding evening, had 
stood in the attitude of defense since early 
dawn. Its formation had been in column, and 
at this hour, when the battle was about to be 
fully joined, was in motion to go into line on 
the ground held by Sheridan, as heretofore 
described. 

The Confederates opened by first engaging 
the center, then falling heavily on the left 
wing, and simultaneously directing a strong 
attack on the right and front of Sheridan’s 
division at the head of the center corps. 

Starkweather, with Rousseau’s rear brigade 
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was now near at hand, and sent forward to 
announce his approach, and when he arrived 
was posted on the extreme left of the left corps 
and to the rear. 

Webster's brigade instead of entering into 
its proper place in the new line of the left 
corps, came during the progress of the battle 
to be posted in the rear of the center of Rous- 
seau’s two brigades on the right. It was now 
nearing half past two, and the enemy’s entire 
line, from the left where the attack began to 
the right where it fell in heaviest force, was in 
full progress, carrying every thing before it. 
Immediately after the onset had been fully 
developed on the left, Buckner was ordered to 
unite in the assault, and it was his attack 
which at two o’clock took MeCook’s line in 
the act of forming. 

General Bragg’s attack was an unexpected 
move and it took the left wing of the Union 
army by surprise. The center corps had been 
engaged all morning, and was therefore fully 
prepared for any probable contingency. Gen- 
eral Sheridan had been placed in charge of the 
commanding position of the ground, to the 
holding of which as the base for the formation 
of the whole army the center corps had been 
assigned early in the day. As was proper, he 
had thrown forward some detachments to 
watch the approaches to his position. These, 
as was also proper, were withdrawn gradually 
as the attack came on. Unlike Wagner’s 
brigade at Franklin, Sheridan’s six regiments 
and Barnett’s battery were not suffered to 
attempt to make a prolonged stand, eventually 
to be driven in on the main body and embar- 
rass the defense and cover the enemy follow- 
ing close at their heels. Accordingly, when 
Sheridan’s assailants reached his line he gave 
them a reception, cool, effective, and disastrous, 
and when the repulse was effected a brigade 
from the second line (Carlin’s), which had 
been called up to assist in the defense, pursued 
the enemy to Perryville, thus turning their 
left and establishing itself on their rear; and 
had General Mitchell thought to follow with 
his other brigade Carlin’s lead and take com- 
mand, he would have been strong enough to 
hold the ground for the night which Carlin 
had gained. General Sheridan’s action was ac- 
cording to the sound principles of the profes- 
sion, and, as he was amply and promptly sup- 
ported, the operations on this part of the field, 
in which he had the lead, were fully successful, 
and his conduct here already foreshadowed his 
subsequent exceptionally successful career. 


General McCook was assailed by greatly 
superior numbers. His brigades, which Gen- 
eral Rousseau had put in motion to the front 
in his absence, were surprised on the march by 
General Bragg’s attack, and were taken in the 
act of forming, and on ground favorable to the 
attacking party. These are not conditions fa- 
vorable to a composed and methodical defense, 
and accordingly these brigades began soon to 
give ground. Rousseau’s right brigade, the 
extreme right of the left corps, was attacked 
with great severity and pertinacity. Terrill’s 
brigade on the left and Starkweather’s were, 
in turn, heavily assailed. Being composed of 
entirely raw troops, Terrill’s brigade in a few 
moments gave way in confusion, losing Par- 
son’s battery of eight guns (Napoleon’s). 
General Jackson, who was on the ground, was 
killed at the first fire. General Terrill did all 
in his power to steady his men, but in vain. 
An hour and a half later, while still striving 
to rally his broken troops, he was mortally 
wounded. Starkweather’s brigade and Stone’s 
and Bush’s batteries were on the extreme left 
and rear of Terrill’s brigade, and they checked 
this attack. At this time General McCook 
rode over to the right of his line, which was 
now faring badly. 

The attack had now become general along 
the line of the left corps. It was heaviest at 
first on the left of the line. This was about two 
o'clock. By half past two, General McCook 
perceived that he was assailed by at least three 
times his number, and he began to seek aid 
from the center corps. At first he sent an aid- 
de-camp (Lieutenant Hosea) to General Sher- 
idan requesting him to look to the right of his 
line and see that it was not turned. General 
Sheridan just at this time had his attention 
fully oceupied with his own right, where two 
batteries were in position and troops massing 
behind them to attack him in force in front 
and on that flank. 

At 3 p. M. General McCook dispatched an 
officer of his staff to the nearest commander 
of troops for assistance. Captain Fisher first 
met General Schoephf marching at the head 
of his division, and reported to him General 
McCook’s condition. General Schoephf ex- 
pressed a desire to go to the assistance of the 
left corps, but, as he was moving to the front 
for some purpose, he declined to take the re- 
sponsibility of changing the direction of his 
march, and referred Captain Fisher to General 
Gilbert, who was at General Buell’s headquar- 
ters, and had been there or near by since noon. 
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At the time when General Schoephf was 
met by Captain Fisher he was conducting his 
division to the front to be placed in its proper 
position in line, to the right of Sheridan’s di- 
vision, and as that division was at that moment 
undergoing a vigorous assault at the hands of 
the Confederates (Cheatham’s division), Gen- 
eral Schoephf did right in continuing on ac- 
cording to his orders. 

Owing to the conformation of the ground, 
no sound of the battle had been heard at Gen- 
eral Buell’s headquarters until the attack 
reached General Sheridan’s position. The 
rapid and well-sustained artillery-firing then 
heard, so different from the irregular shots at 
wide intervals which characterized the “shell- 
ing of the woods” of that day, was readily 
recognized as coming from a fight. 

As early as two in the afternoon cannon 
shots began to be heard at General Buell’s 
headquarters, breaking the quiet which had 
prevailed over the entire field since about 
eleven in the morning. These increased in 
frequency as the afternoon advanced, but they 
appeared to be merely the renewal of the des- 
ultory firing which had been going on all the 
morning in front of the center, between the 
cavalry of both sides and some advanced de- 
tachments of infantry, and in which some of 
General McCook’s batteries now appeared to 
be participating. 

The two armies here confronting each other 
had met before, and were well acquainted with 
each other’s habits. From Shiloh to Corinth 
they learned to distinguish between picket fir- 
ing and a sharp affair of musketry between 
the outposts, and between “shelling the woods” 
and the rapid firing of a couple of sections of 
artillery in a conflict for position on the cav- 
alry lines. On both sides, before reaching Cor- 
inth, picket firing had come to be a nuisance, 
for the abatement of which remonstrance, rid- 
icule, sarcasm, and even strong orders (the 
latter on the Confederate side) had been re- 
sorted to without avail. “Shelling the woods” 
by batteries was now fast nearing the same 
point. 

The intermittent cannon shots, as heard at 
headquarters, grew in frequency as the after- 
noon wore away, but attracted no notice ex- 
cepting some expressions of disgust at the 
waste of ammunition. But at last, as it was 
nearing 4 o’clock, there came up the valley 
of Doctor’s Creek the sound of rapid artillery- 
firing, it was too heavy and too well sustained 
to come from merely “shelling the woods.” 


Listening attentively for a moment, General 
Buell said, “ That is something more than shell- 
ing the woods; it sounds like a fight.” General 
Gilbert, to whom this was addressed, mounted 
and set off at a rapid pace down the road in the 
direction of the firing. Within a mile, he was 
met by Captain Fisher coming at full speed 
and bearing General McCook’s message, to the 
effect that he had been heavily assailed and his 
corps was upon the point of being compromised, 
and that his reserves were all in line and that 
he was in need of immediate assistance. 
When General McCook’s troops were last 
seen by General Gilbert, they were coming over 
the Maxville road and taking up position on 
the high ground marked by Russell’s house, dis- 
tant about a mile north of Sheridan’s position 
on the Springfield pike. He had no knowledge 
of the subsequent forward movement and de- 
scent to Chaplin River, and he at first received 
the astounding report brought by Captain 
Fisher with some abatement. That a battle 
could rage for two hours or more on high 
ground like that, and nobody in camp hear it, 
was not to be credited at once. But in the 
midst of the interview all doubts were cleared 
up, for the fight on Sheridan’s ground, whence 
had come the artillery-firing which had raised 
the alarm at general headquarters, was grow- 
ing rapidly hotter and coming closer to the top 
of the ridge. Captain Fisher, instead of being 
sent back with General Gilbert’s answer to the 
appeal for help, was advised to continue on 
and bear to General Buell the astounding news 
which he had just communicated, for it was 
considered of the utmost importance that the 
commander-in-chief should have information at 
first hands and from an eye witness of what 
must seem to him to be well-nigh incredible, 
for the advance of MeCook’s troops from the 
high ground of the Russell house down to the 
Chaplin River was unknown at headquarters, 
and consequently would have to be explained 
to enable General Buell to arrive at an under- 
standing of what had been going on at the 
front since noon. Orders were at once sent to 
Schoephf to change his line of march and go to 
the interval between the two corps, on the left 


-of Sheridan, and to Mitchell to close toward 


Sheridan’s right and support him. General 
Gilbert then directed his course toward his left, 
where, on arriving, he found Gooding’s brigade 
of Mitehell’s division still standing to the left 
of Doctor’s Creek. This brigade was at once 
put in motion to its right, to join the main 
body of the division and be nearer Sheridan, 
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for a staff officer had arrived from the General 
charged with a message that he was hard 
pressed in front, and the enemy was driving 
our left wing. 

The situation was difficult of realization: Mc- 
Cook’s command was reported from all quar- 
ters as suffering defeat, and yet it appeared to 
General Gilbert to be fighting in front of the 
line of battle, an odd place for a beaten wing 
of an army to be still fighting. Had the fight- 
ing been to the rear of Russell’s house or even 
at that position, there would have been no 
great mystery to solve, but it was very per- 
plexing to be told that troops, who were still 
fighting in front of the line of battle, were 
being driven, and that, as a body, they were 
upon the point of being compromised. The 
fact that General McCook had taken up a sec- 
ond line in advance of the general line of bat- 
tle was not known to General Gilbert, who 
had left the front before it was inaugurated by 
General Rousseau, temporarily in command 


in the absence of General McCook to report 
at headquarters, 

General Schoephf was now on the ground 
with his leading brigade (Walker’s). This 
he was ordered to have deployed to replace 
Gooding. 

In the midst of these movements, a second 
officer (Captain Hoblitzel) came from the left 
corps for help, with the information that Gen- 
eral Jackson had been killed and that General 
Terrill had beén mortally wounded, and that 
the regiments, though fighting stubbornly, 
were falling back every where, and that if 
assistance was not speedily afforded the left 
wing must soon be driven from the field. 

Up to this moment the fighting with Sheri- 
dan had been growing in intensity, and judg- 
ing from the sound it appeared that it must 
soon culminate, and Captain Hoblitzel was 
detained to await the issue. It was soon per- 
ceived that the firing was diminishing, and as 
there were no signs of defeat on our side, Gen- 
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eral Gilbert turned to Walker’s brigade to send 
it over to the left wing, when he discovered it 
had not yet deployed, and, moreover, did not 
seem to be sufficiently familiar with the tacties 
to make the simplest movements with even 
promptness and intelligence. Accordingly the 
Adjutant-General of the center corps (Captain 
Stacey) was sent to recall Gooding and order 
him to proceed under the guidance of Captain 
Hoblitzel to report to General McCook. Good- 
ing took with him Pinney’s Wisconsin battery. 
Within twenty minutes after receiving the 
order, Gooding made himself felt on the flank 
of the Confederates, who had thus far been 
steadily driving Rousseau’s troops back toward 
the Russell House. Within a few minutes 
after this brigade had started, Sheridan, hav- 
ing repulsed his assailants, turned his guns 
and opened a fire across the valley of Doctor’s 
Creek on Rousseau’s assailants that, in their 
advance, had come to present their flank with- 
in easy range, and from his commanding posi- 
tion he delivered a fire so effective as to force 
the enemy in this part of the field to retire; 
this to the great relief of the right of General 
McCook’s line. Just following the opening of 
Sheridan’s artillery, General Stedman came up 
with his brigade of Schoephf’s division and 
kept on his course down Doctor’s Creek. Pass- 
ing under the fire of Sheridan’s guns, Stedman 
halted and opened to the left with the battery 
of his brigade (Frank G. Smith’s)— for the 
enemy had now been so far driven from Mc- 
Cook’s front that they were beyond the reach 
of Stedman’s infantry—in what little remained 
of the day, for the sun was now near the hori- 
zon. While Stedman’s brigade was passing, 
Major Wright, one of General Buell’s aids, 
arrived with an order to send two brigades to 
the support of the left wing. None of Gen- 
eral Gilbert’s staff being near at hand and 
General Schoephf not in sight, Major Wright 
was requested to find the General and deliver 
the order. General Schoephf was found by 
Major Wright in his ambulance. His absence 
at this time was never explained. He reported 
sick next morning, and three or four days later 
he again reported from Louisville. After that 
he seems to have disappeared until he returned 
to the army as a member of the Buell commis- 
sion. 

As previously mentioned, Gooding’s brigade 
struck the enemy’s flank in about twenty min- 
utes, and it continued to engage him until 
dark, enabling General McCook to recover the 
important position of Russell’s house. General 
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Stedinan reported after the enemy had been 
driven away from this point. It had now 
grown nearly dark, but his battery was posted 
on the right of Pinney’s, and opened on the 
enemy. His brigade was posted to the right 
and front of these batteries, and its line was 
about two hundred yards to the right and rear 
of Russell’s house. Darkness now came on 
and the fighting in this part of the field ceased. 
It has previously been explained that at the 
opening of the battle General Sheridan drew 
in his detachments as the enemy’s line came 
on, and made no attempt to offer a protracted 
resistance until he had reoccupied the crest of 
the hill, to the defense of which, as the key- 
point of our position, he had early in the day 
been assigned. 

As he retired the enemy followed and at- 
tacked him fiercely, advancing with great de- 
termination, notwithstanding a large portion 
of the ground over which they had to pass 
was exposed to heavy fire of canister from two 
batteries. This was the artillery-firing which 
had raised the alarm at General Buell’s head- 
quarters. In the midst of this assault, Colonel 
Carlin arrived from Mitchell’s division in sec- 
ond line with his brigade. He came in re- 
sponse to a message to General Mitchell from 
General Sheridan that he needed reinforce- 
ments. When Carlin arrived, the enemy’s 
line was advancing rapidly against Sheridan’s 
right. 

Forming his brigade, Carlin attacked vigor- 
ously and checked the assailants and caused 
them to retire, and ultimately to leave the 
ground in retreat. Carlin pursued to Perry- 
ville, where he captured an ordnance train of 
fifteen wagons, and took prisoners the train- 
guard, consisting of a hundred and thirty-eight 
men and three officers. Carlin now took up a 
position near Perryville, and engaged the en- 
emy with his artillery until it was too dark to 
continue fighting. In this position, on the 
flank and so far to the rear, the lodgment of 
this brigade must have made a strong impres- 
sion on General Bragg, for he evidently re- 
garded Carlin’s brigade as the head of Critten- 
den’s whole corps, of the arrival of which he 
had been convinced by occurrences in other 
portions of the field. 

The attack on Sheridan had now culminated. 
His assailants had been repulsed, but had re- 
tired from before him in good order. He fol- 
lowed them a short distance with his whole 
division, but could not, in imitation of Colonel 
Carlin, push his success, for the Confederates 
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had been steadily driving McCook’s troops on 
the right of the line, and Rousseau’s two bri- 
gades (Lytle’s and Harris’) were giving ground 
without cessation, until finally they had come 
to uncover the left of the center corps and 
admit the enemy on that flank. To stop this 
movement, Sheridan directed across the valley 
of Doctor’s Creek the fire of his two batteries, 
Barnett’s and Hiscock’s, and drove them away 
from the exposed flanks of the center corps. 
This fire was continued until dark. 

At the time General Buell ordered two bri- 
gades from the center corps to the left, he or- 
dered a division from the right to the center. 
This division ( Woods’) arrived in time to assist 
at the repulse of the attack on Sheridan. Crit- 
tenden’s corps arrived on the line with its head 
of column about 11 o’clock, coming over the 
Lebanon pike, and its leading division halted 
when abreast the center, and deployed to the 
left. As its rear division was much behind, 
the interval between the right and center re- 
mained for a considerable time wholly unoccu- 
pied; otherwise, perhaps the knowledge of the 
fighting on the extreme left would have been 
transmitted along the line very soon after it 
became serious. 

One of the features of this battle which will 
always appear to call for explanation is that 
of the failure of the sound of the battle to 
reach General Buell’s headquarters in sufficient 
volume to arouse attention. About the time 
the attack was fully developed, occasional can- 
non shots were heard there, but they were at 
such intervals and so irregular as to suggest 
nothing more than the ordinary artillery-firing 
which had been going on for a week between 
the cavalry of the opposing armies, and such 
as is ordjnarily heard when a cavalry line 
covers the ground selected for the formation 
of a line of battle. Had any of these cannon 
shots seemed to come from the Maxville pike 
where it crosses the ridge by Russell’s house, 
they would have attracted attention without 
doubt, for they would have signified that the 
enemy was drawing near our line of battle on 
that ground, but all there was as silent as a 
camp at midnight. It was not known that our 
forces had vacated that ground and had de- 
scended to the Chaplin River. Being in the 
valley, the sound was muffled, and not to be 
heard. in another valley nearly three miles 
away. So soon, however, as the fighting reach- 
ed the high ground, it preclaimed itself with 
no uncertain sound far and wide. 

There was not a man in the two armies, that 


had served from Shiloh to Corinth, that had 
not learned to distinguish between picket firing 
and the musketry of a battle, and between 
shelling the woods and an artillery fight. At 
Seven Pines, at Malvern, and at Iuka, fought 
a few days before Perryville, the same phe- 
nomenon of a heavy battle not making itself 
heard is recorded. 

Not knowing that the position of Russell’s 
house had been vacated, General Buell, had he 
heard ever so great an uproar down toward the 
mouth of Doctor’s Creek, would have been 
justified in taking it for granted that it was 
probably a noisy dispute between a reconnoi- 
tering party from MeCook’s corps and the Con- 
federate picket line about some pools of water. 
So long as all was quiet on the line of battle, 
General Buell may well be excused for not 
being especially aroused by some irregular 
cannon shots apparently a mile beyond. How 
great an oversight it proved to be upon the 
part of General McCook, not to report the 
opening of the battle as early as half past two, 
General Buell has expressed in terms which 
have become familiar to those who now occupy 
themselves in scanning the records of the war. 

In the events of the day we discover that, 
in compensation for the error of the division 
of his forces on the eve of battle, two happy 
accidents fell to General Bragg—the refusal of 
General Polk to attack the center corps early 
in the morning when on the alert and ina 
strong position, and, at mid-day, the descent 
from their secure position of the four brigades, 
put in motion by General Rousseau, to ground 
on which they presented themselves the easiest 
possibly prey to the masses which had been 
for hours forming to assault them in their 
proper places in line. That march saved An- 
derson and Buckner some trouble and many 
lives, for without « doubt, had these brigades 
remained in their place in line, they would 
have made a composed and resolute defense, 
all the more so from the consciousness that the 
reserve of the center corps was within twenty 
minutes’ march to their rear. 

As midnight approached, Generals Thomas, 
McCook, and Gilbert met at General Buell’s 
headquarters. General Thomas had not re- 
ported previously. The terms of his instrue- 
tions required him to remain on the line until 
not only Crittenden’s corps had been formed 
in order of battle and his front explored, ete., 
but until all of the line had been properly 
formed from right to left. 

The question under consideration was as to 
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the orders for the next morning. General 
Buell decided that the fight should be renewed 
at six in the morning, beginning where we left 
off so far as practicable. When the morning 
came no enemy was visible near at hand, and 
by 10 o’clock it was discovered that he had en- 
tirely withdrawn, but had moved off without 
any evidence of haste or disorder. 

The respective losses, as given by General 
Fry, are as follows: In McCook’s corps (five 
brigades only engaged): killed, six hundred 
and seventy-two; wounded, two thousand two 
hundred and two; missing, four hundred and 
twenty-five. In Gilbert’s corps: killed, one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine; wounded, six hundred 
and thirty; missing, thirty-six. 

The total losses on the left of the Union 
line were therefore three thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine; in the center they were 
eight hundred and fifty-five. The losses in the 
center corps were almost exclusively confined 
to five brigades—three of Sheridan’s division 
and two of Mitchell’s. 

On the Confederate side, Cheatham’s divis- 
ion, which engaged the Union center, lost in 
killed two hundred and sixty eight; wounded, 
one thousand one hundred and thirty-one; 
missing, sixty-seven. Total, one thousand four 
hundred and sixty-six. Buckner and Ander- 
son, who attacked the Union left wing, lost 
two hundred and forty-two killed, one thou- 
sand five hundred and four wounded, and one 
hundred and forty-eight missing. Total, one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty. 

The loss which the center corps inflicted on 
the enemy was what Cheatham’s division suf- 
fered at the hands of Sheridan’s division (one 
thousand four hundred and sixty-six) plus 
what Gooding’s brigade, Pinney’s battery, and 
Sheridan’s fire across the valley of Doctor’s 
Creek inflicted on the assailants of Rousseau’s 
two brigades on the right, that is, a part of 
the nineteen hundred and thirty lost by the 
Confederates in front of the left wing. There 
is, therefore, no great difference between the 
losses inflicted on the enemy by the five bri- 
gades of McCook’s corps and the five brigades 
of Gilbert’s, these five brigades being three of 
Sheridan’s division and two of Mitchell’s— 
Gooding’s and Carlin’s. This is one among 
the proofs that the two corps kept the enemy 
employed to about an equal degree. 

McCook’s troops were about three times as 
many as Gilbert’s. The former were attacked 
by greatly superior force, and were soon com- 
pelled to give ground, and were then kept 
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continually moving by a persistent pressure 
over a distance of eight hundred or a thousand 
yards. Under such circumstances troops lose 
heavily. 

Sheridan’s division was massed on the com- 
manding ground assigned it from the first, and 
there made its fight with reinforcements close 
at hand. Under these circumstances, if the 
defense is successful the losses are usually not 
very great. From the inequality of losses in 
the two corps it can not therefore be inferred 
that there was any great inequality as to the 
period during which the two corps were en- 
gaged. 

The fighting stopped about 6 o’clock. The 
preceding twenty-four hours had been an 
eventful period for General Bragg. On the 
preceding evening he had sent General Polk 
to Perryville with a division to join Hardee 
and take the command and rout the corps sup- 
posed to be in front of that place, but not of 
great strength. Later, General Bragg became 
better informed, and began to feel that he was 
exposing three of his divisions to the entire 
Union army. In his anxiety he repaired to 
Perryville to manage in person the extrication 
of the exposed detachment. When on the 
ground the conditions seemed favorable for a 
device quite common in war, that of striking 
a sudden blow with audacity in an unexpected 
quarter, and under cover of its effect beating a 
hasty retreat. General Polk held back and 
delayed until an accident placed in General 
Bragg’s power the entire left wing of the 
Union army. He promptly seized the oppor- 
tunity, struck his blow successfully, and then 
through another happy accident made his es- 
cape from the field without being harassed by 
any counter move by his adversary in heavy 
force. 

General Bragg’s line was turned on its left 
flank, after the repulse of the attack on Sher- 
idan, and a brigade and a battery were estab- 
lished on his flank far to the rear, and when 
the center corps’ had disembarrassed itself of 
its assailants, it turned on those of the left 
corps, and stopped their progress and rescued 
that corps from destruction, and then night- 
intervened and closed the battle. 

At dark the Confederate line had its right 
at Russell’s house and its left at Perryville, 
having thus been forced on a backward wheel 
over an are of about sixty degrees; this by 
troops from the center corps, as follows: Good- 
ing’s brigade with Pinney’s battery, Stedman’s 
brigade with Frank G. Smith’s battery, Sheri- 
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dan’s two batteries firing across the valley of 
Doctor’s Creek, and Carlin’s brigade with the 
Second Minnesota battery (Captain Hotchkiss), 
in all, more than one third of the effective 
force of that corps. 

The brigades mentioned above were taken 
from the second line and reserve. That none 
of the front line was ordered to take part in 
this turning movement was due to the belief 
that the Confederates had fully concentrated, 
and that General Bragg had taken the offen- 
sive and was delivering a general battle, and 
that, therefore, the center of the Union line 
should not be too far weakened. 

That the Confederate leader was fighting 
merely for the purpose of bringing off a de- 
tachment which had become conipromised was 
not suspected. 

When, at midnight, General Buell decided 
to resume the battle in the morning, it was not 
only believed by those present at the consulta- 
tion that the enemy would be found on the 
ground and holding his position, but it was 
even somewhat apprehended by General Mc- 
Cook that the enemy would renew the attack 
at daylight. 

The battle of Perryville, viewed from the 
Confederate stand-point, appears to have con- 
sisted of an attempt to turn the left flank of 
the Union line, in which, for the distance of a 
thousand or twelve hundred yards, the assail- 
ants drove all before them. 

At this distance, after a fierce fight, the at- 
tack came to a stand, having expended its 
force; and the left of the Confederate line was 
now itself driven and turned, and its retreat 
threatened; this, as was supposed, by a fresh 
corps arriving on the field from the direction 
of Lebanon. In consequence of the accession 
of strength to his adversary, General Bragg 
decided to leave the field, beginning the move- 
ment about midnight. But in abandoning the 
battle ground, although obliged to leave their 
wounded behind, the Confederates moved with- 
out any sense of humiliation, for they had made 
a good fight, and appeared only to be with- 
drawing from the presence of a greatly supe- 
rior force. 

From the Union side, the battle takes this 
appearance: The center corps, arriving on the 
ground alone on the afternoon of the 7th, met 
with considerable opposition in establishing 
itself in position. This opposition continued 
with only a brief interval during the night 
and till about 11 o’clock on the 8th, when the 
flank corps began to arrive on the line abreast 
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of it. An interval of quiet then ensued, and 
after the lapse of about an hour four brigades 
from the left wing started to the front in quest 
of water. This movement happened to coin- 
cide with the advance of the Confederates in 
full force to turn the left of the Union army. 
Those brigades were accordingiy met and 
overpowered and driven back to their places 
in line, and some of them beyond it. But they 
made a most obstinate resistance; no more 
stubborn fighting for a period of four hours is 
recorded during the war. In the center corps 
the detachments thrown out to watch the ap- 
proaches to the position held by the leading 
division were driven in, and that division was 
attacked in strong force and with great deter- 
mination. But the assailants were repulsed 
and driven from the field, and then the center 
corps contributed about one third of its effect- 
ive force to the relief of the left wing and 
saved it from destruction. 

The historians of the war make many mis- 
takes in describing this battle. In the “ Civil 
War in America” the Comte de Paris relates 
that MeCook’s corps, in coming to the field, 
crossed Doctor’s Creek at ten in the morning, 
and took position on the ridge to the right of 
the stream and to the left of the center corps. 
General McCcook’s head of column arrived at 
Russell’s house, on the Maxville pike, at 10:80 
A.M. and proceeded to deploy. No part of his 
corps crossed Doctor’s Creek on the day of the 
battle. Doctor’s Creek cut the Union line be- 
tween the center corps and the left, and Me- 
Cook’s ground was therefore entirely to the 
left of the stream. 

The same author represents Crittenden’s 
corps as having come to the field, and then as 
having withdrawn, and afterward as having 
been ordered by General Gilbert to go to the 
assistance of General MeCook. General Crit- 
tenden was a Major-General, commanding a 
separate corps, and General Gilbert was a jun- 
ior Brigadier, and serving only temporarily as 
a Major-General. A more confused piece of 
history is not often found in the works of au- 
thors of so high repute as the Comte de Paris. 
Throughout all his writings in relation to 
General Buell’s operations in the West there 
runs the evidence of a want of study as great, 
very nearly, as is found in the examples just 
given. 

Chaplain Van Horne, in his History of the 
Army of the Cumberland, describes General 
Gilbert as going to Crittenden’s corps on its 
arrival, and as present during its alignment; 
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this about noon. General Gilbert went to 
General Buell’s headquarters at noon—he did 
not see any part of Crittenden’s corps during 
the day of the battle. The author was misled 
by a typographical error in a newspaper copy 
of General Gilbert’s report of the operations of 
the center corps. 

Chaplain Van Horne represents General 
Gilbert as not affording General McCook as- 
sistance when he sent Captain Fisher to solicit 
it. This is a misrepresentation for which there 
is no excuse. It has the appearance of a stu- 
pid blunder, for, on the next page of the book 
it is recorded that Gooding’s brigade and Pin- 
ney’s battery took part in a splendid action of 
infantry and artillery near Russell’s house. 

In his Life of General Thomas, after describ- 
ing a situation which did not exist, and pro- 
nouncing it as, perhaps, without a parallel in 
the history of war, the Chaplain adds: “ But 
General Gilbert’s division moved forward and 
made possible the situation on the left.” As 
related in the preceding pages, the center 
corps on the morning of the battle was estab- 
lished in front of its camp to hold the ground 
as a base of formation for the entire army. 
After the line was formed on the arrival of the 
other corps, none of the divisions of the center 
corps advanced beyond the line excepting 
Sheridan’s, which pursued for a short distance 
its assailants when they were repulsed; the 
other two divisions remained behind the line 
during the day, excepting the brigades sent to 
General McCook. 

The most dramatic incidents of war result 
from the unlooked-for rencontres of two armies 
on the march, but this author has thrown too 
much of poetry into his description of the bat- 
tle of Perryville, as found in the biography of 
General Thomas. 

General Cist, in his Army of the Cumber- 
land, has General Buell mounting his horse 
and hastening to the front to restore the battle 
so yearly lost on the left. This is a mere piece 
of padding upon the part of General Cist to 
round off a period or close a paragraph. Gen- 
eral Buell was much bruised, and for a time 
nearly disabled, in the early part of the day, 
in a contest with a spirited young horse, which 
he had been riding since the beginning of the 
campaign, and he did not leave his headquar- 
quarters at all during the day. 

The necessary measures for assisting General 
McCook were taken by General Gilbert, and 
they were in full process of execution when 
Major Wright arrived and delivered General 
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Buell’s orders. General Cist, in his reading, 
probably had discovered that prompt and effi- 
cient aid was rendered General McCook from 
the center corps, but not feeling entirely cer- 
tain to whom the credit was due, at a venture 
bestowed it all on General Buell. A painstak- 
ing historian like General Humphries, who 
writes in the same series as General Cist, would 
have found time to study his subject before 
offering his writings as historical matter. 

One of the findings of the commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the operations of the 
army under General Buell is to the effect that 
the attack in the afternoon was directed on 
General McCook’s troops alone, and that the 
center corps stood for nearly four hours, at a 
distance of only about three hundred yards, 
an inactive spectator of the contest. This 
finding reads as follows: It is taken from 
General Fry’s book, previously quoted : 


Accordingly, on the morning of the 8th, Gilbert 
with his corps was in the center; McCook with his 
corps (less Sill’s division) arrived on the left about 
nine o’clock, and Thomas, in command of the right 
wing (Crittenden’s corps), reached his position and 
reported his arrival to General Buell about noon. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon the enemy 
poured a heavy column of attack upon McCook, ef- 
fecting, in our opinion, a partial surprise. The con- 
test, however, was obstinate and bloody, and ended 
by nightfall, at which time MeCook’s right had been 
turned and driven back with serious loss. The dura- 
tion of the battle was about five hours. 

There can be no question about its being the duty 
of somebody to assist MeCook. As his right had been 
posted not exceeding three hundred yards from Gil- 
bert’s left, and as the severest fighting was on Me- 
Cook's right, we can not see why Gilbert did not re- 
inforce him when so requested. He should have 
done it, if for no other reason than because McCook’s 
discomfiture exposed his own flank. 

Nothing but positive orders, fixing and holding 
him in his position, can justify his failure. 

If such there were, they have not been heard of in 
the testimony. Moreover, it is clear that all General 
Buell’s orders were in preparation for attacking next 
morning, not in anticipation of being attacked that 
day. In this latter event, therefore, the exercise of 
discretion could not have been improper if the action 
taken had been promptly reported to headquarters, 
particularly as General Buell was not on the field for 
instant consultation. As it was, assistance did not 
reach McCook until about dark. 

General Buell established his headquarters about 
two and a half miles from the front, on the Spring- 
field road. He was not on the field or along the line 
during the day, and had no intelligence of the attack 
on MeCook until four o’clock in the evening. About 
two o’clock a heavy and furious cannonading was 
heard at his headquarters, and coming out of his 
tent, he said: “There was a great waste of powder 
over there,” and directed General Gilbert, who was 
with him at the time, to send an order to the front 
“to stop that useless waste of powder.”’ 

It is clear to us that General Buell did not believe 
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a battle was in progress, and that he supposed the 
firing heard was from some reconnoissance. On this 
point it is our opinion that he should either have 
been on the field in person ready for emergencies or 
advantages, or have taken, or required to be taken, 
every precaution for the instant transmission of in- 
telligence to his headquarters. As he had an organ- 
ized signal corps with his army, this failure was all 
the more culpable. 

We find that during the greater part of the attack 
on McCook, Gilbert’s corps was unengaged. 


Ceneral Bragg opened the battle at 12:30 
with skirmishers and artillery, beginning with 
Gilbert’s corps, which he continued to engage 
without intermission until the attacking force 
(Cheatham’s division) was repulsed by Sheri- 
dan’s division about 4:30 P.M., and pursued by 
Carlin to Perryville, where he continued to 
engage it until dark. In the mean time the 
two batteries of Sheridan’s division were turn- 
ed to the left and continued until dark to 
direct their fire on the left flank of the enemy’s 
forces, which were driving Rousseau’s two bri- 
gades on McCook’s right before them. 

The center corps, in the afternoon battle, 
was engaged continuously a longer time than 
the left corps; that it suffered less was due to 
the fact that it was assailed in less force and 
at a less disadvantage. 

The cannonading which the commission fixes 
at 2 o’clock took place after half past three. It 
was in riding out to see what it meant that 
General Gilbert met Captain Fisher coming 
with General McCook’s request for support. 
The meeting was within about ten minutes 
after General Gilbert started, and as Captain 
Fisher’s arrival at headquarters has been con- 
clusively fixed as at 4 o’clock, the firing in 
question must have been heard there after half 
past three. 

When General Gilbert arrived at the inter- 
val between the two corps, the center and the 
left, it was not certain that General Sheridan 
would prove able to hold his ground. That 
ground lost, the center of the Union line would 
have been pierced, and the battle would have 
become difficult of restoration. But after a 
brief interval General Gilbert took all the 
measures for the relief of General McCook, 
which, in the opinion of the commission, he 
ought to have taken, but did not; this in ad- 
vance of orders from General Buell. Had the 
commission made its investigations with indus- 
try and thoroughness, it could have placed on 
record evidence that all which in its opinion 
ought to have been done was done, and that 
without unnecessary delay. 

The attack on the center corps was contin- 


ued from about 1 o’clock until about half past 
four, and during that interval it was too much 
engaged in its own defense to take much inter- 
est in the affairs of the left wing. But so soon 
as it had cast off its assailants it used due dili- 
gence in going to the rescue of the left corps. 
By applying in the right quarters the commis- 
sion could have found this out and placed it on 
their records. 

The interval between the left corps and the 
center was probably at no time less than five 
hundred yards. The Union line was cut by 
Doctor’s Creek between the center and the left, 
and the left was accordingly isolated in some 
degree. In a country so broken as that of the 
Chaplin Hills, a line of battle over three miles 
in length can not well be drawn up in which 
the proper intervals between the corps can be 
preserved. Be it as it may have been at first, 
it is very certain that when General Rousseau, 
about noon, put in motion to the front the four 
brigades, he increased the corps interval to 
over a thousand yards, and it was in this situa- 
tion that McCook’s troops were first attacked. 
When they returned to their proper place in 
line, they received all the support that the 
center corps (not being a supporting corps) 
could fairly have been expected to afford. If 
they were not given help so soon as they 
wished it, it was because they had removed 
themselves beyond the reach of it, as provided 
by the commander-in-chief in establishing his 
line of formation for the army. 

The commission could, without any great 
effort, have collected the testimony to support 
the foregoing. But it seems to have had no 
regard for law or justice in its proceedings. 
This is no more than might have been ex- 
pected when we consider that it was created in 
violation of legal principles. We have some 
right, however, to expect that under these cir- 
cumstances its members, as officers of rank, 
would have taken pains to express their find- 
ings in such a manner as to escape the verdict 
of every intelligent person that they were 
weak, puerile, and founded on misconception 
or ignorance of matters which it was all im- 
portent should have been clearly understood. 

Tt is not sensible to offer an opinion that 
eighteen thousand men, well commanded, and 
two thirds of them accustomed to war, would 
stand idle within half-musket range of a 
bloody battle in which their comrades were 
suffering defeat; this for nearly four hours, all 
for the want of some one to give orders. 

The only one who was requested to furnish 
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assistance in the center corps, and who refused, 
was General Schoephf, and his action was cor- 
rect, because his first duty was to General 
Sheridan’s division, which was quite as seri- 
ously assailed as was any part of McCook’s 
corps. 

That the regimental officers and the men of 
the center corps would have gone into the 
fight on their own responsibility and without 
waiting for orders seems not to have occurred 
to the authors of this insulting opinion. 

There is not so foul a stain on the Union 
cause as this commission. It is not at all a 
matter of astonishment that the record of its 
proceedings have never been found in the War 
Department; it has no place for such a thing. 
Testimony which led to the conclusion that an 
attempt to turn the flank of a line of battle, 
made by educated soldiers, such as Bragg, 
Polk, Hardee, and Buckner, without at the 
same time fully engaging the center, ought to 
have fixed the attention of Generals Tyler and 
Dana, in like manner educated soldiers, and 
prompted them to probe it to the bottom. 
Such evidence of unskillfulness ought not to 
have escaped inquiry at the hands of these 
two officers, who made the majority of the 
commission, in formulating its opinions; and 
it ought to have suggested to them that every 
division and brigade commander of the center 
corps be called upon to testify as to where and 
how long he was engaged on the day of the 
battle from noon until dark. 

Some extracts from the official reports are 
here given in support of the foregoing. 

From General Bragg’s report, dated October 
12, 1862: 

The action opened at half past 12 p. M., between the 
skirmishers and artillery on both sides. Finding the 
enemy indisposed to advance upon us, and knowing 
that he was receiving heavy reinforcements, I deemed 
it best to assail him vigorously, and so directed. The 
engagement became general soon thereafter, and was 
continued furiously from that time till dark, our 
troops never faltering and never failing in their 
efforts. 

For the time engaged it was the severest and most 
desperately contested engagement within my knowl- 
edge. 


From General Robert B. Mitchell’s report: 


At 2p. M. on the Sth, in obedience to orders received 
from Major-General Gilbert, commanding corps, I 
advanced my division on the road to a point desig- 
nated by General Gilbert, where I formed my brigades 
as follows: The Thirtieth brigade, Colonel Gooding, 
Twenty - second Indiana Volunteers, commanding, 
(composition omitted), was formed on the left of the 
road. The Thirty-first brigade, Colonel Carlin, Thirty- 
eighth Illinois Volunteers, commanding (composi- 
tion omitted), I formed on the right of the road, on 


a wooded eminence, the men under cover. This bri- 
gade was in rear, and within supporting distance of 
General Sheridan’s division, which was then engag- 
ing the enemy in front. The Thirty-second brigade, 
Colonel Caldwell, Eighty - first Indiana Volunteers, 
commanding, was formed in rear of the Thirty-first 
brigade. . 

Almost immediately on the formation of my lines 
as mentioned the enemy appeared, advancing in foree 
on the right of Colonel Carlin’s line, with the evident 
intention of charging upon his battery, which was 
on his extreme right. . . . 

At this time I received a message from General 
Sheridan, stating that he was hardly pressed on his 
right and front, and needed reinforcements. 

I ordered Colonel Carlin to advance with his bri- 
gade rapidly to General Sheridan’s position and aid 
his division. Colonel Carlin immediately advanced, 
leading his brigade through a skirt of timber to the 
open fields on the right, and, upon ascending the 
brow of the hill, discovered the enemy advancing 
in great force upon General Sheridan’s right. Colo- 
nel Carlin immediately formed his brigade, and at a 
double quick charged on the enemy, who, after a 
moment’s stand, gave way to the impetuosity of the 
charge, and breaking in disorder ran precipitately to 
and through the town of Perryville, a distance of 
nearly two miles, Colonel Carlin pressing them till 
they reached the bluffs on the other side and formed 
under the protection of two batteries which were in 
position there. The gallant Carlin charged with his 
brigade through the enemy’s line, completely pierc- 
ing their center; but finding his ardor had outstrip- 
ped all support, and having the enemy’s artillery and 
infantry on both of his flanks, he fell back during the 
confusion of the enemy to a position immediately 
adjoining the town, and, placing his batteries in 
position on the west side of the town, the rebel bat- 
teries and our own fired directly over it till darkness 
made further action impossible. ... . 

At the time Colonel Carlin’s brigade advanced, 
Colonel Gooding’s (Thirtieth) brigade was ordered 
by General Gilbert to advance to the aid of General 
McCook, upon whom the enemy had massed a large 
force with the evident intention of turning his posi- 
tion. 

Colonel Gooding proceeded with his brigade to the 
left, and, under General MeCook’s direction, formed 
upon his left, and there remained, with some slight 
variations of the positions of his regiments, till dark. 


From General MeCook’s report: 


At 3 (4?) p.M., L also dispatched another aid, Cap- 
tain W. T. Hoblitzel, to General Schoephf, command- 
ing the First division and reserve of Gilbert's corps, 
or the commander of the nearest troops in rear, to 
inform him of my condition and to ask for troops. 
I remained in rear of my center until I saw the ene- 
my’s right completely routed and driven back by the 
gallant brigade of Starkweather, so admirably posted 
for the work they performed so well. I then galloped 
to the right of the line, but only in time to see it 
turned by a large force of the enemy. I then ordered 
Colonel Webster, of the Ninety-eighth Ohio, to move 
his troops to the right and repel this attack if possible, 
and it was in obeying this order that this gallant 
officer received a mortal wound. Returning to Rus- 
sell’s house, I ordered my chief of artillery, Major 
C. S. Cotter, to bring up a section of artillery to stop 
their advances. This was done promptly; the guns 
were well handled, but could not stop this deter- 
mined attack. . 

At this time the right of Rousseau’s line was also 
compelled to fall back to avoid being enveloped by 
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the enemy. The enemy placed a battery in the open 
field near Bottom’s barns, about eight hundred yards 
from Russell's house. The fire from this battery was 
so heavy that the point near Russell’s house could 
not be held. Loomis’ battery, having exhausted all 
its long-range ammunition, had been retired from its 
position in the afternoon to a commanding ridge 
about one hundred and fifty yards in rear of Russell’s 
house and on the right of the Perryville road, sup- 
ported by three companies of the Michigan Mechanics 
and Engineers commanded by Major Hopkins. I or- 
dered Captain Loomis to reserve his canister for close 
work. This battery opened fire and repulsed this 
wicked attack for the first time. I then went to the 
point where the Dixieville and Springtield road 
crosses the Maxville and Perryville road. Near this 
point I met Captain Hoblitzel with a brigade of Gen- 
eral Robert B. Mitchell's division coming to reinforce 
us. This brigade was commanded by Colonel Good- 
ing, of the Twenty-Second Indiana, and consisted of 
his own regiment, the Fifty-ninth and Seventy-fifth 
Illinois and Captain P. F. Pinney’s Fifth Wisconsin 
battery. 

I ordered the posting of his infantry and then 
placed Captain Pinney’s battery in position near the 
eross-roads and in a small skirt of timber to the 
right. Gooding’s attack, assisted by Pinney’s battery, 
drove back the enemy and reoccupied the position of 
Russell’s house. In this attack Gooding’s gallant 
brigade lost, in killed and wounded, four hundred 
and ninety-nine men, almost one third of his force. 
At this moment General James B. Stedman reported 
with his brigade of Schoephf’s division. It had now 
grown near dark. He posted his battery on the right 
of Pinney’s and opened fire. I conducted his brigade 
to the right and front of these batteries... .. The 
line of Stedman’s brigade was about two hundred 
yards to right and rear of Russell's house. By this 
time it was dark and the firing ceased on both sides. 
I remained in front of Stedman’s line until 9 P. M., 
when I rode to the left and found there that the line 
had been retired by General Rousseau. Believing 
that the enemy would renew the attack at daylight, 
I ordered him to throw his line back, with his left 
resting on the Maxville and Perryville road, and the 
line extending to the right on commanding ground 
to the left of Stedman’s brigade. This movement 
was executed about 12 o’clock at night. 

When General Terrill’s brigade gave way, a portion 
of his troops fell back with him to the position occu- 
pied by Stone’s and Bush’s batteries, and at this 
point, when in the act of rallying his broken troops 
at 4 P.M., he was struck in the side by a fragment of 
a shell, carrying away a portion of his left lung. He 
died at 11 Pp. M. 

I previously stated that the firing on both sides 
ceased at dark. The enemy posted their pickets 
about ten yards from ours, but the main body escaped 
during the night, and with such precipitation that 
they left their dead and wounded, and could not 
earry the guns captured from the new batteries from 
the field. 


From General Sheridan’s report 


The enemy then placed two batteries on my right 
flank and commenced massing troops behind them 
with the apparent intention of making an attack on 
that point. 

I then, by direetion of Major-General Gilbert, re- 
occupied the crest of the hill. I had no sooner got 
into position than the enemy attacked me fiercely, 
advancing with great determination to my very line, 
notwithstanding a large part of the ground over which 


they were advancing was exposed to a heavy fire 
of canister from both of my batteries. I then directed 
a general advance of my whole line, bringing up the 
reserve regiments occupying the crest of the hill. On 
our advance the enemy began to retire, but in good 
order. I could not follow up this advantage to any 
great extent as the enemy were advancing on our left, 
General MeCook’s right having been driven back 
some distance. I then directed the fire of my artil- 
lery across the valley on this advance of the enemy, 
forcing them to retire, thus very much relieving 
General. McCook. This ended the operations of the 
day, it being then dark, and the enemy having retired 
from the field. 


From General Polk’s report: 


Information having been received through Hardee 
that the enemy was pressing with heavy force upon 
his position, it was resolved by the General com- 
manding to attack him at that point. 

He accordingly directed me on the morning of the 
7th to order Anderson's division of Hardee’s wing to 
return to Perryville, and also to order General Cheat- 
ham with Donelson’s division of his wing to follow 
it immediately. 

The line of battle selected was indicated by the 
course of Chaplin Fork of Salt River, on the banks 
of which our troops were posted. Buckner occupied 
the extreme right, Anderson the center, and Cheat- 
ham the left. Wharton's brigade of cavalry covered 
the right and Wheeler’s the left; the whole force 
did not exceed fifteen thousand. Liddell’s brigade of 
Buckner’s division was thrown forward in observa- 
tion between the Springfield and Maxville roads. 
Light skirmishing opened the operations of the morn- 
ing, which grew heavier as the day advanced. 

About 10 o’clock, Liddell became hotly engaged, 
and it became evident that the enemy was disposed 
to press our right. I directed General Buckner to 
retire Liddell’s brigade and let it fall back upon our 
general line, and ordered General Cheatham to move 
the whole of his command from the left to the right 
of our line. These orders were promptly executed, 
and Cheatham’s command was held in column of 
brigades. 

It was now near 1 o’clock, and the movements of 
the enemy were not continued. It was then deter- 
mined by General Bragg, who arrived on the field 
‘ome hours before, to assume the offensive. By his 
direction orders were given for a general movement 
throughout our line. 

General Cheatham’s column of brigades was de- 
ployed into line, and ordered with Wharton’s cavalry, 
still upon its right, to attack. 

At this juncture I was informed by Colonel Whar- 
ton that a column of the enemy’s infantry was seen 
approaching by the Maxville road, in a direction to 
support the enemy’s leit. .... 


Up to this point General Polk’s report refers 
to operations in front of the head of the center 
corps and previously to the opening of the 
battle. The remainder of the report is not at 
present within reach. 

In the absence of the full text the substance 
only of Colonel Gooding’s report is given. 
Precisely at 3:80, the Colonel says he received 
orders, directly from General Gilbert, to pro- 
ceed immediately to the support of General 
McCook, on the left. After receiving instruc- 
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tions from General McCook, he ordered his 
brigade into the fight. He again ordered his 
brigade to the support of the brigades fighting 
on the left, which, as soon as he became en- 
gaged, retreated and fell back in confusion. 
Here he fought alone, unsupported, for two 
hours and twenty minutes. During a mo- 
mentary cessation of the firing, he advanced 
to ascertain the position of the enemy, and 
was greeted with a heavy volley of musketry, 
which told where the enemy was. The Col- 
onel’s horse was shot from under him at this 
time, and he was made a prisoner before he 
could effect his escape. On being paroled he 
reported to General Gilbert that an officer of 
General Polk’s staff had rushed on him, after 
he was declared a prisoner, and cut him over 
the head with his saber. 

There was great confusion in this part of the 
field as the day was closing. During this con- 
fusion General Polk became involved among 
the Union troops, but succeeded in extricating 
himself without being recognized. This was 
just previously to Colonel Gooding’s capture. 

Of the two divisions which fought on the 
left, one was of new troops entirely — this 
was Jackson’s. The other was Ormsby Mitch- 
ell’s old division, the Third division of the 
Army of the Ohio, and this was its first gen- 
eral battle, for it was not present at Shiloh. 
The obstinate fight which it made against 
more than three times its numbers shows the 
material of which it was composed. 

General Buell’s order of the 12th of October 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


is appended, and closes the account of this 


battle: 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE OHIO, L 
October 12, 1862. f 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 47-b. 

The battle of Chaplin Hill, fought near Perryville, 
on the 8th instant, will stand conspicuous for its 
severity in the history of the rebellion. It deserves 
to be commemorated for the determined valor dis- 
played by the portion of the army that was engaged. 

The principal force of the enemy, on chosen ground, 
under General Bragg, attacked our left wing as it was 
moving into position after a fatiguing march. The 
suddenness and the strength of the attack, and the 
fall of their two gallant leaders, Jackson and Terrill, 
caused some of the new troops of the Tenth division 
to fall into disorder, and threw the weight of the bat- 
tle mainly on the Third division. This was subse- 
quently reinforced by two brigades from the center 
corps, which itself had met with considerable oppo- 
sition in coming into position. The enemy was re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, and when the army advanced 
to attack, at 6 o'clock the following morning, was 
found to have retreated during the night. 

The good conduct exhibited by the troops on this 
field only realized that which the General has always 
confidently expected from them. 

Fortuitous circumstances, which so often affect the 
incidents of war, screened the enemy from a com- 
bined effort of the different corps until night inter- 
vened to prevent his defeat from terminating in the 
destruction of his army; but the thanks of the Gen- 
eral are not the less due to the gallant officers and 
men under his command. In the battle and on the 
march, the old troops have given the highest proofs 
of discipline and courage. The new troops already 
vie with them. Let them preserve order, remember- 
ing that lawlessness in an army is both disgraceful 
and fatal. The sacredness and dignity of the cause 
for which they are battling demand nothing less. 
The Nation will mourn the loss of the heroes who 
fell at Chaplin Hill; it will honor those who prove 
worthy to fill their places. 

By command of MAJOR-GENERAL BUELL. 
JAMEs B. Fry, Colonel and Chief of Staff. 


C. C. Gilbert. 


CHEROKEE ROSES. 


With stars of gold, in cups of snow, 


They bloom along the twisted vine; 


Like angels’ censers in a row, 


With stars of gold in cups of snow, 


On wreathing arches high they grow; 


Or, swinging from the dusky pine, 


With stars of gold in cups of snow, 
They bloom along the twisted vine. 


S. H. 


CARRISTON’S GIFT. 


By HUGH CONWAY. 
Author of “ Called Back,” “A Family Affair,” “Bound Together,” Ete. 


Cuaprer III. 


HE end of that wretched night came at last. 

When the welcome morning broke, I found 
that a great change had taken place out-of- 
doors. The fierce snow-storm had been the 
farewell of the frost. The heavy rain that fol- 
lowed had filled the roads with slushy and 
rapidly-thawing snow. I managed to extort 
some sort of a breakfast from my host, then, 
having recompensed him according to my 
promise, not his deserts, started, as soon as I 
could, on the bare back of my unfortunate 
steed, for Midcombe, which place, after my 
night’s experiences, seemed gifted with merits 
not its own. 

I was surprised upon leaving the house to 
find it was of larger dimensions than, from the 
little I saw of it during the night, I had imag- 
ined. It was altogether a better class of resi- 
dence than I had supposed, My surly friend 
accompanied me until he had placed me on the 
main road where I could make no_ possible 
mistake. He was kind enough to promise to 
assist any one I might send out in getting the 
dog-cart once more under way. Then, with a 
hearty wish on my part that I might never 
again meet with his like, we parted. 

I found my way to Midecombe without much 
trouble. I took off my things, had a wash, 
and, like a sensible man for once, went to bed. 
But I did not forget to send a boy straight off 
to the nearest telegraph station. My message 
to Brand was a brief one. It simply said, 
“Tell your friend IT have found his man.” 
This duty done, I dismissed all speculation as 
to the result from my mind, and settled down 
to make up arrears of sleep. 

I was surprised at the reply received that 
same evening from Brand. “ We shall be with 
you as soon as we can get down to-morrow. 
Meet us at station.” From this it was clear 
that my friend was wanted particularly—all 
the better! I turned to the time-table and 
found that, owing to changes and delays, they 
could not get to C——, the nearest station to 
Midcombe, until 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
I inquired about the crippled dog-cart. It had 
been brought in; so I left strict instructions 
that a shaft of some sort was to be rigged in 
time for me to drive over the iiext day and 
meet the doctor and his friend. 
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They came as promised. It was a comfort 
to see friends of any description, so I gave 
them a hearty welcome. Carriston took hold 
of both my hands, and shook them so warmly 
that I began to fear I had discovered a long- 
lost father of his in my friend. I had almost 
forgotten the young fellow’s appearance, or he 
looked a very different man to-day from the 
one I had seen when last we met. Then he 
was a wan, pensive, romantic, poetical-looking 
sort of fellow; now he seemed full of energy, 
vitality, and grit. Poor old Brand looked as 
serious as an undertaker engaged in burying 
his own mother. 

Carriston began to question me, but Brand 
stopped him. “You promised I should make 
inquiries first,” he said. Then he turned to 
me. 

“Look here, Richard”—when he calls me 
Richard, I know he is fearfully in earnest—I 
believe you have brought us down on a fool’s 
errand; but let us go to some place where we 
can talk together for a few minutes.” 

I led them across the road to the railway 
inn. We entered a room, and, having for the 
sake of appearances ordered a little light re- 
freshment, told the waiter to shut the door 
from the outside. Brand settled down with 
the air of a cross-examining counsel. I ex- 
pected to see him pull out a New Testament 
and put me on my oath. 

“ Now, Richard,” he said, “before we go fur- 
ther, I want to know your reasons for thinking 
this man, about whom you telegraphed, is Car- 
riston’s man, as you ¢all him.” 

“Reasons! Why of course he is the man. 
Carriston gave me his photograph. The like- 
ness is indisputable—leaving the finger-joint 
out of the question.” 

Here Carriston looked at my cross-examiner 
triumphantly. The meaning of that look T 
have never to this hour understood. But I 
laughed because I knew old Brand had for 
once made a mistake, and was going to be 
called to account for it. Carriston was about 
to speak, but the doctor waved him aside. 

“Now, Richard, think very carefully. You 
speak of the missing finger-joint. We doctors 
know how many people persuade themselves 
into all sorts of things. Tell me; did you 
notice the likeness before you saw the muti- 
lated finger, or did the fact of the finger’s 
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being mutilated bring the likeness to your 
mind?” 

“ Bless the man,” I said; “one would think 
I had no eyes. There is no doubt about this 
man being the original of the photo.” - 

“Never mind; answer my question.” 

“ Well, then, I am ashamed to confess it, but 
I put the photo in my pocket, and forgot all 
about it until I had recognized the man, and 
pulled out the likeness to make sure. I didn’t 
even know there was a printed description at 
the foot, nor that any member was wanting. 
Confound it, Brand! I’m not such a duffer as 
you think.” 

Brand did not retaliate. He turned to his 
friend and said gravely, “To me the matter is 
inexplicable. Take your own course, as I 
promised you should.” Then he sat down, 
looking deliciously crest-fallen, and wearing 
the discontented expression always natural to 
him when worsted in argument. 

It was now Carriston’s turn. He plied me 
with many questions. In fact, I gave him the 
whole history of my adventure. “ What kind 
of house is it?” he asked. 

“Better than a cottage —scarcely a farm- 
house. A place, I should think, with a few 
miserable acres of bad land belonging to it. 
One of those wretched little holdings which 
are simply curses to the country.” 

He made lots of other inquiries, the purport 
of which I could not then divine. He seemed 
greatly impressed when I told him that the 
man had never for a moment left me alone. 
He shot a second glance of triumph at Brand, 
who still kept silent, and looked as if all the 
wind had been taken out of his sails. 

“How far is the place?” asked Carriston. 
“Could you drive me there after dark?” 

At this question the doctor returned to life. 
“What do you mean to do?” he asked his 
friend. “Let us have no nonsense. Even now 
I feel sure that Fenton is misled by some 
chance resemblance—” 

“Deuce a bit, old chap!” I said. 

“Well, whether or not, we need n’t do fool- 
ish things. We must go and swear informa- 
tion, and get a search-warrant, and the assist- 
ance of the police. The truth is, Richard,” 
he continued, turning to me, “we have reason 
to believe, or I should say, Carriston persists 
in fancying that a friend of his has for some 
time been kept in durance by the man whom 
you say you recognized.” 

« Likely enough,” I said. “He looked vil- 
lain enough for any thing up to murder.” 
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“Anyway,” said Brand, “we must do every 
thing according to law.” 

“Law! I want no law,” answered Carris- 
ton. “I have found her, as I knew I should 
find her. I shall simply fetch her, and at once. 
You can come with me or stay here, as you 
like, doctor; but I am afraid I must trouble 
your friend to drive me somewhere near the 
place he speaks of.” 

Foreseeing an adventure and great fun— 
moreover, not unmoved by thoughts of re- 
venge—I placed myself entirely at Carriston’s 
disposal. He expressed his gratitude, and 
suggested that we should start at once. In 
afew minutes we were ready, and mounted 
the dog-cart. Brand, after grumbling loudly 
at the whole proceeding, finished up by fol- 
lowing us and installing himself in the back 
seat. Carriston placed a parcel he carried in- 
side the cart, and away we went. 

It was now nearly dark, and raining cats 
and dogs. I had my lamps lighted, so we got 
along without much difficulty. The roads were 
deep with mud; but by this time the snow had 
been pretty nearly washed away from every 
where. I don’t make a mistake in a road twice, 
so in due course we reached the scene of my 
upset. Here I drew up. 

“The house lies about five hundred yards 
up the lane,” I told Carriston; “we had better 
get out here.” 

“What about the horse?” asked Brand. 

“No chance of any one passing this way on 
such a night as this; so let us put out the lamps 
and tie him up somewhere.” 

We did so; then struggled on afoot until we 
saw the gleam of light which had been so wel- 
comed by me two nights before. 

It was just about as dark as pitch; but guided 
by the light we went on until we stood in front 
of the house, where a turf bank and a dry 
hedge hid us from sight, although on such a 
night we had little fear of being discovered. 

“What do you mean to do now?” asked 
Brand in a discontented whisper. “You can’t 
break into the house.” 

Carriston said nothing for a minute; then I 
felt him place his hand on my shoulder. 

“Are there any horses; any cows about the 
place?” he asked. 

I told him I thought that my surly friend 
rejoiced in the possession of a horse and a cow. 

“Very well. Then we must wait. He'll 
come out to see to them before he goes to 
bed,” said Carriston, as decidedly as a general 
giving orders just before a battle. 
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I could not see how Brand expressed his 
feelings upon hearing this order from our com- 
mander; I knew I shrugged my shoulders, and 
if I said nothing, I thought a deal. The pres- 
ent situation was all very well for a strongly- 
interested party like Carriston, but he could 
scarcely expect others to relish the prospect of 
waiting, it might be for hours, under that com- 
fortless hedge. We were all wet to the skin, 
and although I was extremely anxious to see 
the end of the expedition, and find poetical 
justice meted out to my late host, Carriston’s 
Fabian tactics lacked the excitement I longed 
for. Brand, in spite of his disapproval of the 
whole course of action, was better off than I 
was. As a doctor he must have felt sure that, 
provided he could survive the exposure, he 
would secure two fresh patients. However, 
we made no protest, but waited for events to 
develop themselves. 


LV. 


More than half an hour went by. I was 
growing numbed and tired, and beginning to 
think that we were making asses of ourselves, 
when I heard the rattle of a chain, and felt 
Carriston give my arm a warning touch. No 
doubt my late host had made sure that his new 
door-fastenings were equal to a stronger test 
than that to which I had subjected the former 
ones; so we were wise in not attempting to 
carry his castle by force. 

The door opened and closed again. I saw 
the feeble glimmer of a lantern moving toward 
the outhouse in which my horse had been sta- 
bled. I heard a slight rustling in the hedge, 
and, stretching out my arm, found that Carris- 
ton had left my side. In the absence of any 
command from him I did not follow, but re- 
sumed the old occupation—waiting. 

In a few minutes the light of the lantern re- 
appeared; the bearer stood on the threshold 
of the house, while I wondered what Carriston 
was doing. Just as the door was opened for 
the boor’s readmittance, a dark figure sprang 
upon him! TI heard a fierce oath and cry of 
surprise; then the lantern flew out of the 
man’s hand, and he and his assailant tumbled 
struggling through the narrow doorway! 

“Hurrah! the door is won, anyway!” I 
shouted, as, followed closely by the doctor, L 
jumped over the hedge and rushed to the 
scene of the fray. 

Although Carriston’s well-conceived attack 
was so vigorous and unexpected that the man 


went down under it; although our leader util- 
ized the advantage he had gained in a proper 
and laudable manner, by bumping that thick 
bullet head as violently as he could against the 
flags on which it lay; I doubt if, after all, he 
could have done his work alone. The coun- 
tryman was a muscular brute and Carriston but 
a stripling. However, our arrival speedily set- 
tled the question. 

* Bind him!” panted Carriston; “there is 
cord in my pocket.” 

He appeared to have come quite prepared 
for contingencies. While Carriston still em- 
braced his prostrate foe, and Brand, to facil- 
itate matters, knelt on his shoulders, sat on his 
head, or did something else useful, I drew out 
from the first pocket I tried a nice length of 
half-inch line, and had the immense satisfac- 
tion of trussing up my scowling friend in a 
most workmanlike manner. He must have felt 
those turns on his wrists for days afterward. 
Yet when we were at last at liberty to rise and 
leave him lying helpless on his kitchen floor, 
I consider I exercised great self-denial in not 
bestowing a few kicks upon him, as he swore at 
us in his broadest vernacular in a way which, 
under the circumstances, was no doubt a great 
comfort to him. 

We scarcely noticed the man’s wife while 
we rendered her husband helpless. As we 
entered she attempted to fly out, but Brand, 
with a promptitude which I am glad to record. 
intercepted her, closed the door, turned and 
pocketed the key. After that the woman sat 
on the floor and rocked herself to and fro. 

For some moments, while recovering his 
breath, Carriston stood and positively glared 
at his prostrate foe. At last he found words. 

“Where is she? Where is the key, you 
hound?” he thundered out, stooping over the 
fellow and shaking him with a violence which 
did my heart good. As he received no answer 
save the unrecordable expressions above men- 
tioned, we unbuttoned the wretch’s pockets and 
searched those greasy receptacles. Among the 
usual litter we did certainly find a key. Car- 
riston snatched at it, and shouting “ Madeline! 
Madeline! I come!” rushed out of the room 
like a maniac, leaving Brand and me to keep 
guard over our prisoners. 

T filled a pipe, lit it, and then came back to 
my fallen foe. 

“T say, old chap!” I said, stirring him gently 
with the toe of my boot, “this will be a lesson 
to you. Remember, I told you that civility 
costs nothing: if you had given me Christian 
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bed accommodation instead of making me wear 
out my poor bones on that infernal chair, you 
could have jogged along in your rascality quite 
comfortably, so far as I am concerned.” 

He was very ungrateful—so much so that 
my desire to kick him was intensified. I should 
not like to swear I did not to a slight degree 
yield to the temptation. 

“Push a handkerchief in his mouth,” cried 
Brand, suddenly. “A lady is coming.” 
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With right good will I did as the doctor 
suggested. 

Just then Carriston returned. I don’t want 
to raise home tempests, yet I must say he was 
accompanied by the most beautiful creature 
my eyes have ever lighted upon. True, she 
was pale as a lily—looked thin and delicate, 
and her face bore traces of anxiety and suffer- 
ing, but for all that she was beautiful — too 
beautiful for this world, I thought, as I looked 
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at her. She was clinging in a half-frightened, 
half-confiding way to Carriston, and he, happy 
fellow, regardless of our presence, was shower- 
ing down kisses on her sweet, pale face. Con- 
found it! I grow quite romantic as I recall 
the sight of those lovers. 

A most curious young man, that Carriston! 
He came to us, the lovely girl on his arm, with- 
out showing a trace of his recent excitement. 

“ Let us go now,” he said, as calmly as if he 
had been taking a quiet evening drive. Then 
he turned to me. 

“Do you think, Mr. Fenton, you could with- 
out much trouble get the dog-cart up to the 
house?” 

Vor. I.—381. 


T said T would try to do so. 

“But what about these people?” asked Dr. 
Brand. 

Carriston gave them a contemptuous glance. 
“Leave them alone,” he said. “They are but 
the tools of another—him I can not touch. 
Let us go.” 

“Yes, yes; but why not verify your suspi- 
cions while you can?” 

Just like Brand! He’s always wanting to 
verify every thing. 

In searching for the key we had found some 
papers on our prisoner. Brand examined them 
and handed to Carriston an envelope which 
contained what looked like bank-notes. 
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Carriston glanced at it. “The handwriting 
is, of course, disguised,” he said, carelessly, 
“but the postmark shows whence it came. It 
is as I always told you. You agree with me 
now?” 

“Tam afraid I must,” said Brand, humbly. 
“But we must do something about this man,” 
he continued. 

Hereupon Carriston turned to our prisoner. 
“Listen, you villain,” he said. “I will let you 
go scot-free if you breathe no word of this to 
your employer for the next fortnight. If he 
learns from you what has happened before 
that time I swear you shall go to penal servi- 
tude. Which do you choose?” 

I pulled out the gag, and it is needless to 
say which the fellow chose, 

Then I went off and recovered the horse and 
eart. I relighted the lamps, and with some 
difficulty got the dog-cart up to the house. 
Carriston must have exactly anticipated the 
events of the night. The parcel he had 
brought with him contained a bonnet and a 
thick, warm cloth cloak. His beautiful friend 
was equipped with these; then leaving the 
woman of the house to untie her husband at 
her leisure and pleasure, away we started, the 
doctor sitting by me, Carriston and the lady 
behind. 

We just managed to catch the last train 
from C Not feeling sure as to what form 
inquiries might take to-morrow, I thought it 
better to go up to town with my friends, so, as 
we passed through Midcombe, I stopped, paid 
my bill, and gave instruction for my luggage 
to be forwarded to me. By 6 o’clock the next 
morning we were all in London. 


Dr. BRAND IN CONCLUSION. 


When I asked Dick Fenton to relate his ex- 
periences I did not mean him to do so at such 
length. But there, as he has written it, and as 
writing is not a labor of love with him, let 
it go. 

When Madeline Rowan found the bed by 
the side of which she had thrown herself in 
an ecstasy of grief, untenanted, she knew in a 
moment that she was the victim of a deep-laid 
plot. Being ignorant of Carriston’s true posi- 
tion in the world, she could conceive no reason 
for the elaborate scheme which had been de- 
vised to lure her so many miles from her 
home, and made a prisoner of her. 

A prisoner she was. Not only was the door 
locked upon her, but a slip of paper lay on the 


bed. It bore these words: “No harm is meant 
you, and in due time you will be released. 
Ask no questions, make no foolish attempts at 
escape, and you will be well treated.” 

Upon reading this the girl’s first thought 
was one of thankfulness. She saw at once 
that the reported accident to her lover was 
but an invention. The probabilities were that 
Carriston was alive and in his usual health. 
Now that she felt certain of this, she could 
bear any thing. 

From the day on which she entered that 
room to that on which we rescued her, Mad- 
eline was to all intents and purposes as close 
a prisoner in that lonely house on the hill-side 
as she might have been in the deepest dun- 
geon in the world. Threats, entreaties, prom- 
ises of bribes availed nothing. She was not 
unkindly treated—that is, suffered no absolute 
ill-usage. Books, materials for needlework, 
and other little aids to while away time were 
supplied. But the only living creatures she 
saw were the woman of the house, who at- 
tended to her wants, and on one or two occa- 
sions the man whom Carristen asserted he had 
seen in his trance. She had suffered from the 
close confinement, but had always felt certain 
that sooner or later her lover would find her 
and effect her deliverance. Now that she knew 
he was alive she could not be unhappy. 

I did not choose to ask her why she had felt 
so certain on the above points. I wished to 
add no more puzzles to the one which, to tell 
the truth, exercised, even annoyed, me more 
than I care to say. But I did ask her if, 
during her incarceration, her gaoler had ever 
laid his hand upon her. 

She told me that some short time after her 
arrival a stranger had gained admittance to 
the house. While he was there the man had 
entered her room, held her arm, and threat- 
ened her with violence if she made any out- 
ery. After hearing this I did not pursue the 
subject. 

Carriston and Madeline were married at the 
earliest possible moment, and left England im- 
mediately after the ceremony. A week after 
their departure, by Carriston’s request, I for- 
warded the envelope found upon our prisoner 
to Mr. Ralph Carriston. With it I sent a few 
lines, stating where and under what peculiar 
circumstances we had become possessed of it. 
I never received any reply to my communica- 
tion, so, wild and improbable as it seems, I am 
bound to believe that Charles Carriston’s sur- 
mise was right—that Madeline was decoyed 
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away and concealed, not from any ill-will 
toward herself, but with a view to the possible 
baneful effect which her mysterious disappear- 
ance might work upon her lover’s strange and 
excituble organization; and I firmly believe 
that had he not in some inexplicable way been 
firmly convinced that she was alive and faith- 
ful to him, the plot would have been a thorough 
success and Charles Carriston would have spent 
the rest of his days in an asylum. 


Both Sir Charles—he succeeded to his title 
shortly after his marriage—and Lady Carriston 
are now dead, or I should not have ventured 
to relate these things concerning them. They 
had twelve years of happiness. If measured 
by time the period was but a short one; but I 
feel sure that in it they enjoyed more true hap- 
piness than many others find in the course of 
a protracted life. In word, thought, and deed 
they were as one. She died in Rome of fever, 
and her husband without, so far as I know, 
any particular complaint simply followed her. 
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I was always honored with their sincerest 
friendship, and Sir Charles left me sole trustee 
and guardian to his three sons; so there are 
now plenty of lives between Ralph Carriston 
and his desire. I am pleased to say that the 
boys, who are as dear to me as my own chil- 
dren, as yet show no evidence of possessing 
any gifts beyond Nature. 

I know that my having made this story 
public will cause two sets of objectors to fall 
equally foul of me—the matter-of-fact, prosaic 
man who will say that the abduction and sub- 
sequent imprisonment of Madeline Rowan was 
an absurd impossibility, and the scientific man, 
like myself, who can not, dare not believe that 
Charles Carriston, from neither memory nor 
imagination, could draw a face and describe 
peculiarities by which a certain man could be 
identified. I am far from saying there may 
not be a simple, natural explanation of the 
puzzle, but I for one have failed to find it, so 
close this tale, as I begun it, by saying I am 
a narrator and nothing more. 


THE END. 


CHRISTMAS AT BROCKTON PLANTATION. 


Part First. 


ROCKTON Plantation had put on its sober 
garb in anticipation of the dissolution of 
the good old year that was failing fast. The 
woods and fields reflected the look of desola- 
tion that shone in the somber steel-gray of the 
sleety sky. The northeast wind sighed and 
sobbed among the leafless trees that stood 
moaning in sadness, with their garments of 
mourning blackened and shriveled by the 
wild gales of November. 

Those Southern skies are the most variable 
skies that overhang any part of this earth. In 
the fair spring season they are all smiles and 
gladness as they, in their soft, sensuous man- 
ner, are bending low, kissing the wan hills 
and sodden vales into new life and vigor, and 
striving to infuse into these wrecks of wintry 
desolation the delicate charm and reviving in- 
fluence of their coaxing presence. 

In summer they glow with a fervid languor, 
seeming fraught with a burning desire to lull 
beings terrestrial into that profound voluptu- 
ousness, that semi-somnolent state in which all 


the overwhelming glories of Fancy and Real- 
ity are blended into one grand whole of perfect 
satisfaction and repose. 

Then comes September with her softly tinted 
skies, when the labor and anxiety of spring 
and the burdens of summer are rewarded with 
the full fruition of the year. Then those skies 
that have hovered so near us all the year 
until we have learned to love them withdraw 
from us, and waver and tremble in the hazy 
depths of the vast blue heaven as if they had 
half a mind to dissolve into nothingness, and 
leave that sweeping concave a black and star- 
less waste, a fathomless gulf stretching from the 
borderlands of Time to the confines of Eternity. 

But when the aging year has grown gray 
and drivels in his dotage, and the wailing 
winds come to chant a boisterous requiem 
around his couch, then those star -gemmed 
skies, those sweet, sun-lighted heavens, cover 
their lovely features with a dull curtain of 
wintry clouds, and refuse to take part in the 
revelries of the holiday season so dear to those 
“poor wand’rers of a stormy day,” the chil- 
dren of men. But there are rare nights in 
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December when they uncover their shrouded 
features and the shining constellations march 
in grand parade across the blue-black arch of 
Night, and the cold white moon moves in im- 
perial splendor among the stellar hosts. Days, 
too, there are, when the sickly sun totters forth 
from the half-hidden nook away down in the 
southeast and treads with feeble steps the thin 
blue of the wintry sky, taking his hesitating 
way by the shortest route toward the western 
horizon, where he sinks exhausted among the 
watery clouds that strive in vain to blush at 
his coming. 

“Chris’mas is coming!” shouted Willie Brock- 
ton, as he went racing down the lane at the head 
of a troop of dusky satellites in a reckless chase 
toward the fields where the dead pea-vines rat- 
tled against the brown.corn-stalks. They had 
set their traps there, and were eager to know 
whether any of them contained “a whole drove 
of pateridges” or not. 

“Cris’mus is comin’,” echoed Pete, the wag- 
oner, as he turned his team into the big lot gate 
after discharging the miscellaneous freight that 
he had brought from Burtonville, the market 
town, ten miles distant, where Colonel Brock- 
ton marketed his cotton crop and purchased 
such supplies as were not produced on_ his 
plantation. 

“Christmas is coming,” whispered Lucy 
Brockton, and so is—” here she checked her- 
self, and the low, sweet voice, more melodious 
than the restful lullaby of the south wind 
when it breathes its vesper hymn to the bud- 
ding flowers, sank into an unuttered whisper 
nestling in the deeps of her young heart. 
Sweet Lucy Brockton! She was not one of 
those lithe and lissome maidens who pose as 
heroines in modern novels. Oh, no! She was 
a trim and petite little figure, crowned with 
a king’s ransom of deep brown tresses, where 
the lights of auburn and the shades of jet 
struggled for supremacy. But her most won- 
derfully lovely features were those soft brown 
eyes, where the glint of the holiday spirit shone 
with undimmed vivacity; and away down in 
their liquid depths there gleamed the sacred 
light that was more of heaven than of earth 
in the trustful hope that it harbored. ’Tis 
true her chubby hands were rather browned 
by the sun, and there were a few stray freckles 
about her dainty cheeks, but they only added 
piquancy to her features. The plain dress, 
brightened by the one bright ribbon that flut- 
tered about her neck, formed a rare setting 
for the pretty picture as she leaned against 


the banisters of the broad piazza, gazing out 
upon the dreary gloaming of the raw Decem- 
ber evening. There was the muffled grind of 
wheels on the sandy road, a single buggy 
halted at the gate, and a dusky phantom flitted 
out from its concealment under the shadow of 
the great mulberry tree that stood by the gate. 
It was Uncle Mingo, who had stood there for 
the last hour to welcome the master. 

“Bring on those packages, Mingo. Never 
mind about the horse; and get the big jug,” 
said Colonel Brockton, And the sprightly old 
darky hastened to obey. In the little closet, 
under the stairway in the hall, the parcels were 
deposited. 

“What do you want now, Mingo?” asked 
the planter. 

“ Well, boss, I feel er kin’ er pain in my lef? 
knee-j’int, an’ I specs er leetle steamerlation 
*ud do me good, sah.” 

“Well, help yourself,” said the kind-hearted 
master. 

“T’ank’ee, massa, t’ank’ee,” and the great jug 
was poised in an inverted position above the 
head of the old fellow, while a generous por- 
tion of the mellow contents gurgled down his 
thirsty throat. 

“T’ank’ee boss, ’n’ may yo’ joy all happiness 
uv dis C’ris’mus time, sah; I fink de lickah 
done he’ped my jints a’ready. Good night, 
sah,” and the old man hobbled down the steps 
and wended his way toward the great kitchen 
in the quarter. 

The planter walked into the warm sitting- 
room, where the merry light illuminated the 
high ceiling and the walls, where hung some 
very stiff and staid engravings of George 
Washington, Governor Troup, and other celeb- 
rities, with a large map of Georgia swinging 
in the corner by the window. There sat the 
mother with her knitting, and the smaller chil- 
dren gathered about her, and apart from the 
group was the fair daughter, busied with a 
painstaking task on some article of apparel, on 
which she was executing the finishing touches. 
It was of white silk, soft and sheeny, but she 
was very reticent regarding it, and always put 
it aside hurriedly when a stranger entered. 
Over in the corner, with his back to the map 
of Georgia, sat grandpa, with the lights and 
shadows playing hide-and-seek among his 
frosty locks, a ruddy glow on his fat cheeks, 
and those merry, twinkling eyes, the sparkle 
of which Time himself could not dim, although 
three-score Christmas morns had dawned since 
first they opened on the light of day. 
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The weleomings over, Colonel Brockton told 
the eager children about that wonderful being, 
Santa Claus; and then grandpa told his oft- 
repeated story of how the Star of Bethlehem 
rose above the lonely hills of Palestine so 
many, many years ago, and how, among the 
silent solitudes of the valleys that lay between 
those snow-clad mountains, the shepherds 
watched their flocks and marked with awe 
and wonder the approach of the supernatural 
visitant that swept through the shining con- 
stellations, and how they followed until ,it 
rested above the humble stall where slept the 
Child of Promise. 

Then the children were tucked away in their 
warm beds to dream of well-filled stockings, 
containing the many little evidences of the 
remarkable liberality of “Santa Claus.” 

A brisk step sounded in the hall, and Lucy 
quickly put aside her work, and the trembling 
little heart gave a great leap that was pitiful, 
but the red blood mounted to her low, white 
brow when Harry Lanier burst into the room, 
overflowing with jolly good humor. The youth 
was welcomed as though he were a regular 
member of the family. He drew his chair 
close up to the fire, with a word or two to 
grandpa, drifted into a slight discussion of 
politics, but was completely floored when the 
old gentleman brought his favorite weapon to 
bear: 

“No, Harry; you are mistaken, sir. Here 
is the map of Georgia, and I'll show you that 
youre wrong in five minutes.” This was the 
old man’s way. But Harry soon turned his 
whole attention to the little figure cuddled up 
so cosily in the corner. Bending low as he 
leaned over her chair, he murmured: 

“QO! Lucy, my own darling! How long the 
night is; and oh, how I have watched and 
wished and waited for that blessed Christmas 
morning when you will be mine, my own for- 
ever and forever mine!” 


Part SEconp. 


Through the deep gloom of the starless night 
shone a light in every cabin in the quarter, 
merrily dancing and coquetting with the som- 
ber shadows. In front of the old quarter 
kitchen there was a huge light-stand erected, of 
boards, with a layer of earth on top, where the 
fire was built. A generous blaze crackled on 
the stand, and the arrowy tongues of light half 
illumed the hither side of the old China tree 
that stood gaunt and grim with its leafless 


branches creaking and groaning as they were 
lifted skyward like poor, helpless and weather- 
beaten hands, raised in mute supplication. 
Hard by stood the mossy curb of the old well, 
with its pendulous bucket, the long, swinging 
hand-pole, and the long sweep resting against 
the deep background of the sky, with one end 
resting on the earth and the other pointing 
skyward, 

In the glare of the blazing light-stand dusky 
figures danced and gesticulated, and sang scraps 
of quaint plantation melodies with noisy cho- 
ruses. The master had given them permission 
to enjoy a regular frolic, and Pete bawled out 
as he entered the homely precincts of the old 
kitchen : 


“ C’ris’mas, comes but once er yeah, 
An’ ev’y po niggiah arter have ’e sha’. 


“Hello, da’! Uncle Mingo, hain’t yo’ nevah 
gwine ter git dat ole banjo in chune?” And 
just then the old man begun a vigorous stamp- 
ing with his foot, the sonorous melody of the 
banjo floated out on the wings of the night, 
and the cracked and quavering voice chanted 
the rude accompaniment : 

“T love purty Polly, too-00-00, 
An’ I love purty Polly too. 
Toad’s in de middle, ’n’ ’e can’ git erbout, 
Toad’s in de middle, ’n’ ’e can’ git erbout, 
Toad’s in de middle, ’n’ ’e can’ git erbout, 
Give ’im half er dollah ter come out ’n dar!’ 


A score of voices took up the quaint refrain, 
and the merry lads and dusky damsels went 
circling and swaying around in the mad whirl 
of the semi-savage dance. As the words, 


“An’ I love purty Polly, too-00-00,”” 


were repeated, they all marched around solemn 
and slow, the women silent, and the men dron- 
ing out a rude bass. But when the chorus, 


“Toad’s in de middle, ’n ’e can’ git erbout,” 


was taken up, then the clear tenor of the wom- 
en and the mellow contralto voices of the men 
rolled out in such a grand and rhythmic swell 
of music as one may never hope to hear out- 
side the precincts of an old plantation quarter. 
Smile, if ye will, ye children of song, whose 
voices have been trained by those who are sup- 
posed to lead melody by a halter of scientific 
arrangement. Your trills and trebles may be 
encored by applauding thousands, but I must 
forget my nativity ere your proudest flights 
can awaken the responsive echoes in my soul 
like the simple lyrics of these children of the 
sun, 
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The old banjoist forgot the pain in his “left 
knee-j'int,” and the glow of youth seemed to 
tingle in his sluggish veins as he called out, 
“Wi’at ye "bout da’, Pete, git erroun’ lively,” 
and the song changed to— 

‘Blin’ hoss fell in de deep mud-hole, 

Doo dah-ah, doo dah-ah ; 

Couldn’ tech bottom wid er ten-foot pole, 
Doo dah, doo dah, day! 

I’m boun’ ter run all night, 
I’m boun’ ter run all day, 

An’ I bet my money on er bobtail hoss, 
Ef anybody bet ’pon er bay.” 

And away they went, loud bursts of merri- 
ment adding variety to the song and dance, as 
each vied with the other in the performance of 
some ludicrous antic. When the music would 
momentarily cease there were jabberings and 
gesticulations, each trying to do all the talking, 
until some individual burst into a series of 
loud “ya! ya! ya’s!” and then the crowd would 
join in until the mocking echoes of the night 
rang out in reply. 

The night grew apace. From time to time 
the fire was replenished, and the merry light 
flickered and fluttered as it chased the shadows 
about the nooks and crannies of the old quar- 
ter kitchen. 

The unquiet cocks kept crowing and crow- 
ing, each harsh cry being to the untutored 
minds of these simple folk a reiteration of the 
truth of that saying which had been wafted 
down the long vista of eighteen centuries: 
“This night, before the cock crow, thou shalt 
deny me thrice,” a constant reminder of the 
fickle nature of faithless Peter. 

“Now, yo’ all git ready fo’ de rabbit dance,” 
cried Uncle Mingo, and the dancers gathered 
in a circle, one in the center personating “Brer 
Rabbit,” and with heads, hands, and feet, they 
kept time to the music: 


“Way down yan’ner by de rivah swamp, 

Big-eye rabbit, er he-baw! 

De rabbit pat, ’n’ de rabbit stomp, 
Big-eye rabbit, er he-baw, 

Oh, de big-eye rabbit, er he-baw-he, 
De big-eye rabbit, er he-baw-aw ; 

Off he go wid er skip an’ er jump, 
Big-eye rabbit, er he-baw; 

Mek ’e den in er hickery stump, 
Big-eye rabbit, er he-baw; 

Oh, de big-eye rabbit, er he-baw-he, 
De big-eye rabbit, er he-baw-aw.”’ 


“Boom! boom!” came the startling report 
of guns in the direction of the “white folk’s 
house,” and a wild jangle of discordant music 
followed. The tooting of horns, the jingle of 
bells, the crash of tin-pans, and the squeaking 


of fiddles, mixed and mingled in an unearthly 
clamor. 

Fo’ God!” cried Uncle Mingo, as he drop- 
ped his banjo, “Hit’s des now midnight, ’n’ 
dem ser’naders is des nat’ally wakin’ ’em up at 
de w’ite folks’ house. Des lis’en! I kin heah 
de guns cl’ar down ter Burtonville. Ev’y- 
body’s er shootin’ ole man C’ris’mus.” A wild 
yell went up from the quarter, and then Uncle 
Mingo called out, “Come, we haint got not’n’ 
ter do wid dem ser’naders.” 

“Go on wid de music,” cried Pete, and the 
banjo tinkled to the song: 


“In ole Vi'ginny, wher’ I was bo'n, 
Dey eat pa’ched peas 'n’ hominy co’n; 
Ole folks, young folks, cl’a’ de kitchen, 
Ole folks, young folks, cl’a’ de kitchen. 
Ole Vi’ginny nevah ti—ah,”’ 


and the unwearied dancers began an intricate 
measure of turnings and twistings; stamping 
and shuffling, till the rafters of the old quarter 
kitchen trembled in unison. 


Parr THIrp. 


It was the custom, and still is, in the more 
isolated communities, for a crowd of young 
men to band together, and with guns and 
every sort of instrument of music, or of noise, 
go “Christmasing” among their neighbors. It 
was great sport to frighten off the fiercest dogs 
with their racket. If the proprietor heard 
them coming and got the tirst shot it was their 
treat; but they generally stole up quite noise- 
lessly, and opened fire and called out, “Treat! 
treat!” as they marched around his dwelling 
with their discordant music. This was called 
“serenading and shooting up.” 

Colonel Brockton was taken by surprise— 
although the older ones were not yet abed— 
and with a hearty hospitality he weleomed the 
roysterers, and his good wife placed before 
them a feast of knick-knacks. The old brown 
jug was brought forth, and grandpa, who had 
sat up till midnight on many a Christmas be- 
fore, chuckled and cracked his old-time jokes 
with an undiminished zest, and his bright eyes 
sparkled as he entered into the spirit of the 
season, 

So deeply absorbed in the narrow limits of 
each other’s presence—which was just now the 
whole of life that they cared for—were Harry 
and Lucy that they paid little attention to the 
riotous merry-making. The sunny blue eyes 
of the handsome youth gazing with rapt devo- 
tion on the downcast face of the blushing 
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maiden formed a picture of rare beauty, as 
they sat in the corner where the fitful light of 
the expiring embers came and went like the 
half-formed hopes of joys that are to be. 

“Hello! Harry,” cried the leading spirit of 
the serenaders, “are you going to eat up Miss 
Lucy for your share of the Christmas treat?” 
This sally raised a storm of laughter at the 
expense of the luckless wight, and then grand- 
pa must cap the climax with one of his un- 
timely jokes. Turning around, so that if need- 
ful he might consult the map of Georgia to 
confirm the truthfulness of his statements, he 
begun: 

“That reminds me of Billy Burton—old Bill 
that used to live over in Alabama; but he 
moved to Irwin County in—let me see—was 
Irwin made in 47?” and he looked at the map, 
cleared his throat, and continued, “Old Billy 
used to say that afore he married his last wife, 
that was when he lived in Telfair, 1 believe’— 
and again the map was consulted—“ He said he 
loved her so well that he could have eat her, 
and after he was married he wished many a 
time he Aad have eat her.” 

This brought down the house. It was not 
so much the story as the manner of telling 
that tickled them so; but Lucy could stand it 
no longer, so she retired from the field, and 
Harry made some awkward attempts to enter 
into the spirit of jollity with the others, and 
failing, he made his adieus, with many good 
wishes for “ Merry Christmas,” and was soon 
galloping down the sandy lane, which was 
now frozen hard as adamant. 

The cutting wind had veered around to the 
northwest, and the gloomy ranks of cloud were 
retreating hastily, and the stars shone as if 
some magic hand had burnished their glit- 
tering faces so that the radiant points pierced 
the blue-black dome of the sky with a luster 
indescribable, and the glory of the wintry 
night reigned in all its overpowering sublimity. 

The serenaders played “Old Rosum_ the 
Bow” for grandpa’s benefit, and then Colonel 
Brockton must have “The Walls of Jericho” 
with its sweetly pathetic variations, and the 
brown jug was passed around, and then the 
happy young fellows went on their way re- 
joicing. The old man nodded in his chair, 
woke with a start, and turned instinctively to 
the map of Georgia, as though he would prove 
that he had not been sleeping, then toddled off 
to bed, and the planter and his wife were left 
alone. 

After a few moment’s silence, during which 
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they seemed to review the many happy Christ- 
mases that had marked the long journey which, 
hand in hand, they had traveled together, 
they seemed suddenly to remember something. 
Strange fact, that man and wife so often arrive 
at the same conclusion, though pursuing, per- 
haps, a different line of thought. It is the 
magnetism of love. There is no other solu- 
tion of the problem. Thus they both thought 
of the row of little stockings at precisely the 
same moment, and the mother lighted a can- 
dle, and, conversing in the low, confidential 
manner of people whose dearest interests are 
identical, they went into the little closet under 
the stairs, and soon returned with their hands 
filled with presents, the distribution of which 
was soon made. Something had been forgot- 
ten. Oh, yes; grandpa’s “Christmas gift.” 
And then Mrs. Brockton returned to the little 
closet and searched around until she found the 
little package put carefully aside, and beside 
it something that gave forth a hollow sound 
when she touched it. On her way to the sit- 
ting-room she passed by the hall door, and 
there on the knob hung an old woolen sock 
with a slip of paper attached. 

“ What in the world can this mean?” thought 
she, and turning the slip around she discov- 
ered some strange hieroglyphics, which, when 
deciphered, were found to spell the word 
“Mingo.” “Well, I declare,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, as she entered the sitting-room, “ Uncle 
Mingo has hung that clumsy old sock of his 
on the hall door.” Both laughed heartily at 
this, and then Colonel Brockton remembered 
the present he had intended for the faithful 
old slave, and he brought the thing that Mrs. 
Brockton had wondered at from the little 
closet; and after removing the wrappings it 
proved to be a nice banjo, handsomely finished, 
with brass screws, and all complete. So they 
detached the slip of paper from the sock and 
tied it to the banjo, and hung the present 
alongside the old sock, into which was drop- 
ped a bright silver dollar. 

On the arm of his big rocker grandpa’s sock 
was hung, and in it they placed the smoking 
outfit, which would please the old man, and 
also sundry articles which the children had 
hidden away, admonishing their mother not 
to tell grandpa, but to write and inform old 
“Santa Claus” where the things were hidden. 

From the quarter the echoes of the song and 
dance were wafted to the ears of these two, 
who listened to the sounds of mirth with a 
real pleasure, for they rejoiced to feel that all 
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whom a kind Providence had placed under 
their care were happy. 

The lights were put out, and the household 
was soon wrapped in slumber. The old man 
dreamed of the good old days when he entered 
into the festivities of this holiday season with 
all the vigor and gusto of youth. The days 
when there were not so many lines on the map 
of Georgia as appeared on the one that he 
so often consulted, and there was a vision of 
shining star and kneeling shepherds that flit- 
ted to and fro in his dreams. And the happy 
maiden, whose untroubled soul trembled on 
the threshold of responsibility, dreamed of a 
land where the birds are ever singing, the 
flowers ever blooming, and the unclouded skies 
ever smiling. Ah! the sweet springtime of 
life, when the eye discovers naught but rosy 
tints in the skies above, and no rough places 
appear in the flower-strewn path that lies 
before! 


Part Fourtu. 


By the gray light of the wintry dawn the 
dark procession was forming in the quarter. 
Uncle Mingo, rigged out in one of those funny 
old coats that had been given him by grandpa 
a long time ago, and which was never worn 
except on State occasions, headed the troop as 
they marched toward the “ white folks’ house.” 
The white folks were up and stirring around, 
too. Willie and the younger children were 
rejoicing in the numerous goodies that were 
found in and about the row of stockings, and 
Willie was already scheming how he might 
swap his new hardwood top for “three alleys 
and a taw” that Jimmie Lanier owned, and 
which Willie had long coveted. 

In the seclusion of her room, Lucy had put 
on her wedding dress, and was clasping the 
shining jewels, her father’s present, about her 
white neck and dimpled arms. And how pret- 
tily she blushed as she thought of how Harry 
Lanier would admire them. 

Out on the broad piazza grandpa, the happy 
planter, and his happy wife stood waiting to 
receive the grand procession. At last they all 
arrived and formed in a line, while Uncle 
Mingo cleared his throat to prevent any un- 
timely obstruction of the flow of his oratory. 

“ Bruddern an’ sistahs uv de Brockton plan- 
tation: On dis bressed C’ris’mus mawnin’ we 
is heah to mek our ’bejience to de marster an’ 
de mistis an’ to de ole boss w’at hav’ bin wid 
us fo’ so long er time. Let us all be t’ankfw’ 
dat we is heah ter-day, an’ wish dem all de 


good luck fo’ de yeah ter come.” A wild shout 
and a clamorous clapping of hands greeted the 
conclusion of this speech, and Uncle Mingo 
bowed and scraped his left foot in the most 
approved style. 

Then came the distribution of presents. 
Bright ribbons, glass beads, and warm gowns 
for the women, and new hats, shoes, and other 
useful things for the men, But, oh, you ought 
to have seen Uncle Mingo’s face glisten when 
he found that new banjo hanging by the side 
of the old woolen sock. 

“An’ hit is er banjo, too. W’y bress de 
Lo’d! IT nevah had no notion dat ole Santy 
Claws gwine gimme no sich es dis. I ’spected 
mebbe ’e drap er plug er good ’backer in dat 
sock, an’ heah hit is, de piece uv ’backer done 
growed inter er big shiny banjo wid dem brass 
screws ’n’ all to it. An’ heah’s sump’n’ laid in 
dis yere sock. W’y, Lo’d er Massy! dis is de 
beses present. I know de ole man Santy 
Claws, an’ he know me, an’ I tell yo’ w’at, he 
knows dat I lacks dis yere money better’n’ all 
dem jimeracks w’at yo’ all er hangin’ roun’ yo’ 
necks.” Then they departed in a confused 
mass, each trying to display to the best advan- 
tage his or her present, and all happy as heart 
could wish. 

And grandpa, when he discovered his sock 
and its contents, “Ah-h! children, Santa Claus 
has remembered the old man, too; now just 
see here, wouldn't you like to swap with 
grandpa?” and the misty tears of happiness 
were only concealed by the vigorous blowing 
of his nose as he covered his face with the big 
red bandanna handkerchief, which he always 
carried in his hat, as all old-time folks used 
to do. 

Never was 2 more savory meal partaken of 
with a better relish than was that breakfast to 
which the Brocktons sat down on that Christ- 
mas morning, so many years ago. Why, don’t 
I know the old man’s grace? Of eourse I do. 
With his silver head bowed, and his wrinkled 
hands uplifted, the old man would begin: 
“Good Lord, we beseech Thee to sanctify a 
reasonable portion of this food to the nourish- 
ment of our perishing bodies, and feed our 
souls on the Bread of Life, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen.” 

There, you have it. It looks quite ordinary 
on cold white paper, but if you could have 
heard those words as I have, with those sweet, 
homelike surroundings, delivered in the deep, 
reverent tones that were never assumed save 
when the good old man was addressing his 
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Maker, ah! you would have remembered them 
as I have, through all these long years, as the 
sweetest words that ministering angels ever 
bore to the Throne of Grace. 

Poor, happy Lucy! Her little heart fluttered 
like a bird in its cage, and she blushed and 
trembled at every word addressed to her. Her 
Christmas gift was coming, and she tried in 
vain to realize that the time for the consum- 
mation of the dearest hope of her life was 
near, 

Breakfast over, the family separated, each in 
search of some particular amusement, the en- 
joyment of which had been deferred till to-day. 

The house-maids were busy beating eggs for 
the traditional “egg-nog,” and the cook was 
bustling about, preparing the table for the 
Christmas feast. Grandpa read the Georgia 
Journal, and consulted his map, and admired 
his new pipe, and the flavor of his “ Killiki- 
nick” tobacco, by turns. Willie and his sat- 
ellites shot Christmas guns, popped fire crack- 
ers, and romped over the frozen ground in the 
happy abandon of a rabbit hunt. Lucy was 
putting the finishing touches to her wedding 
toilet, pausing now and then and gazing out 
upon the wintry world with half closed eyes, 
indulging in the sweet intoxication of love's 
young dream. Col. Brockton and his wife 
made a tour of the quarter, and the hearts of 
all the slaves were made happy by the kindly 
solicitude and the hearty greetings of “De 
Marsa and Mistis.” But Uncle Mingo was 
the happiest being on the plantation. He had 
tucked the shining coin in his well-worn buck- 
skin purse, and was now tuning that new banjo 
to a plantation melody. 

Evergreens and wreaths of scarlet berries 
hung in festoons about the stately parlor which 
the maids called the “company room.” 

The clock that stood on the mantel rung out 
right merrily its ten strokes as a party of gal- 
lant young horsemen galloped up to the gate, 
and, dismounting, marched up the hard sandy 
path to the house; Harry Lanier, unable to look 


dignified, on account of the happy smiles that . 
played about his sunny face, was at the head, 
and Lucy’s heart beat fast as they came troop- 
ing into the hall. All the darkies on the plan- 
tation were grouped in front of the house, and 
when the old circuit-rider pronounced the mo- 
mentous words that bound the two happy 
hearts together, there arose such a clamorous 
medley of good wishes from the dusky throng, 
the like of which is never heard in these de- 
generate days, and then the festivities began in 
good earnest. 

The neighbors who had been invited ad- 
journed to the sitting-room, except the young 
people, who remained in the “company room,” 
and danced the happy hours away until dinner 
was announced. 

The darkies were not idle. That new banjo 
was tuned up to the dignity of “Susannah, 
Don’t you Cry,” and not until the gray dawn of 
the succeeding morning did they desist from 
their merry-making. 

Stories generally wind up when the princi- 
pal characters are happily married, and I sup- 
pose mine must not prove an exception to the 
rule, but when I get to thinking of those happy 
Christmas times that we used to enjoy on the 
old plantation, I hardly know when to leave 
off. But I must tell you that, at the close of 
the bright holiday, Uncle Mingo was still 
happy in the peaceful possession of his new 
banjo with the shiny brass screws; grandpa 
was reading the Georgia Journal upside down, 
through a cloud of “ Killikinick,” and search- 
ing away up in the right-hand corner of the 
map of Georgia for the commodious harbor 
at Darien, of which he had read during 
the day; and Willie had made a trade with 
Jimmie Lanier for the “three alleys and a 
taw” by giving half a dozen fire crackers as 
boot between the marbles and his new top; 
and Pete, the wagoner, was conferring with 
Dinah, the maid, as to what method they 
should pursue to accomplish their desire to go 
and live with little Miss Lucy and Mars’ Harry. 

M. M. Folsom. 
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For me the passion of roses and the languor of thick perfume ; 

For her the violet’s fragrance and its delicate, peaceful bloom. 

Give her the quietest flowers; disturb not the calm of delight. 

With me let the blood flow madly, and the ball-room blaze with light. 
The rose will fade in the morning, and the violets withered be; 

Till then let me follow the siren that is smiling death to me. 


THE SECOND DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


GENERAL JAMES LONGSTRERT. 


HE night of July 1st slowly passed away 
and the morning of the 2d dawned amid 
fears and much anxiety. 

The events that had happened on our left 
the previous evening and the failure to attack 
Cemetery Hill while unoccupied were not 
calculated to heighten the over-confiden- 
tial zeal of the Confederates, while the bitter 
and severe defeat the enemy had sustained 
the day before had produced the customary 
apprehensions for the gallant army in their 
front. 

The sun shone forth through a smoky atmos- 
phere, veiled by thin clouds, and nothing fore- 
shadowed the awful circumstances soon to fol- 
low. The conflict of the second day at Get- 
tysburg may properly be divided into two sep- 
arate engagements. Now the reader, to gain 
a lively view of the course of events on the 
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second day, will keep his eye steadily fixed on 
these two points. 

The first of these engagements was not be- 
gun until 4:30 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
continued about two hours. It was fought on 
the extreme right of the Confederate line of 
battle by the divisions of Hood and McLaws, 
of Longstreet’s corps. 

This action closed about 7 o'clock in the 
evening, and while it was going on no other 
portion of either the Federal or Confederate 
army was under fire. 

But no sooner had the battle closed for the 
day on the Confederate right, than it broke 
out with redoubled fury on the Confederate 
left, held by General Ewell with the second 
corps, who, at sundown, attacked Cemetery 
Hill, Culp’s Hill, and continued the conflict 
until 9:30 o’clock at night. 
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THE SECOND DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


Before going into a description of these two 
separate engagements of the second day’s con- 
flict, the writer desires to notice and explain 
the events and their causes that delayed the 
attack on the part of the Confederates until 
the day had been far spent, producing in its 
results the most disastrous consequences. The 
contentions commenced on Wednesday night 
and never stopped until the gallant Army of 
Northern Virginia had been repulsed along 
the whole Federal line. It has been seen in 
a previous paper that General Lee had in- 
structed the division commander, General 
Early, through Ewell, on the evening of the 
first day’s battle, not to pursue the enemy be- 
yond the town if he should succeed in eaptur- 
ing it. We have also seen that when General 
Hays wanted Early to permit him to oceupy 
Culp’s Hill, that commander used the prohibi- 
tion of General Lee as an objection to the 
movement. 

General Lee, in his report, says: “The at- 
tack and pursuit were not followed up that 
night, the enemy’s force being unknown.” 

It is certain however, that on the night of 
the first day’s engagement, General Lee had 
learned enough of the enemy to justify him in 
deciding to attack the Federal army early on 
the morning of Thursday, July 2d. 

Colonel Walter Taylor, of General Lee’s staff, 
in speaking of the point now under considera- 
tion in his Annals of the War, page 309, says: 

“The prevailing idea with General Lee 
was to press forward without delay; to fol- 
low up promptly and vigorously the advan- 
tage already gained. Having failed to reap 
the full fruits of the victory of the first day’s 
work before night, his mind was incessantly 
occupied with the idea of renewing the attack 
on the enemy’s right with the dawn of day on 
the second. 

“ He believed that, with Ewell’s corps intact 
and united, the enemy’s position could be as- 
sailed with every prospect of success. But 
after a conference with Ewell and the division 
commanders of his corps he changed his mind 
and resolved to open the battle on his right, 
indulging the hope that Longstreet would be in 
position at an early hour to begin the attack. 

“He instructed General Ewell to hold him- 
self ready to co-operate with Longstreet in the 
attack.” 

Now right here the question presents itself, 
Why did not General Lee attack the Federal 
army sooner in the day; why wait until 4:30 
o’clock in the afternoon? All the troops en- 
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gaged in the second day’s conflict were within 
a few miles of the point of contact at daylight. 
Ewell’s corps, for instance, on the Confederate 
left, were actually in position and ready for 
the attack at early dawn. 

While the division of Hood and McLaws, 
on the Confederate right, were at Marsh Creek, 
only a few miles from Round Top. 

At General Lee’s headquarters on Wednes- 
day night, July 1st, General Longstreet op- 
posed the commanding General in his determi- 
nation to attack the enemy on the following 
morning. Longstreet contended that such a 
step was in violation of the terms agreed upon 
between General Lee and his corps and divi- 
sion commanders before the Army of North- 
ern Virginia had left Fredericksburg for Penn- 
sylvania; that, at a council of war held in Vir- 
ginia, it was expressly stipulated that the cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania should be “ offensive in 
strategy and defensive in tactics;” that is to 
say, along the line of invasion the Army of 
Northern Virginia should watch vigilantly 
and select a strong position and compel the 
Federal army to attack it. But that in no 
case would the Confederate army attack the 
Federal forces in any strong position they 
might select. 

At daylight on the morning of the second 
day, General Longstreet went to General Lee’s 
headquarters and submitted his plan to the 
commanding General. It was “ That General 
Ewell should withdraw his corps from Ceme- 
tery Hill and swing around to our extreme 
right and then unite with my (Longstreet’s) 
corps flanked by A. P. Hill’s.”. We would 
have placed the whole Confederate army be- 
tween Washington City and the enemy. Now 
if Longstreet’s advice had been taken it is cer- 
tain, beyond a doubt, that the whole Union 
army would have been completely maneuvered 
out of its position. Had this been done the 
Army of Northern Virginia, with Round Top 
and Little Round Top in its possession, could, 
by moving on its flank, have compelled the 
Federal army to abandon its line of defense 
without difficulty. Or Lee might have fallen 
back gradually on Washington and placed his 
army in an attitude of defending the Capital, 
with the Federal Army as an enemy in his 
front. Lee refused to accede to this proposi- 
tion and Longstreet reluctantly yielded to the 
determination of the commanding General. 
Immediately after the interview between Lee 
and Longstreet, which took place at the head- 
quarters of the commanding General early 
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in the morning, the latter officer sent Colonel 
Venable, of his staff, to Ewell, and followed 
himself soon after in order to make prepara- 
tions for an immediate attack upon the enemy. 
Early, Johnson, and Rhodes were summoned, 
General Hays, who was present, told the writer 
that the General (meaning Lee) was full of 
fight. He appeared to be deeply impressed 
with the importance of an immediate attack. 
He frequently repeated the expression, “ The 
attack must be made at once, at once.” He 
wanted Ewell to lead an attack on the spot. 
Ewell and all his division commanders dis- 
sented from General Lee in making the attack 
first on his left. They pointed out to the com- 
manding General the almost impregnable posi- 
tion, both of Cemetery Hill and Culp’s Hill, 
and submitted to General Lee a plan of mak- 
ing the opening attack on the Confederate ex- 
treme right, held by General Longstreet, where 
the Federal line was much weaker and more 
easily broken. 

It was represented to General Lee, as the 
united opinion of all present, that a bold and 
spirited attack on our right by Longstreet 
would undoubtedly turn the left flank of the 
enemy and greatly endanger the rear of 
Meade’s army. That the events consequent 
upon Longstreet’s attack would compel Meade 
to detach many troops from Cemetery Hill 
and Culp’s Hill and send them to his left and 
rear. This being done, Ewell’s corps might 
then, by a bold and daring onset, assail the 
whole line on Cemetery and Culp’s hills and 
drive the enemy from these strongholds. To 
this reasoning General Lee assented, with the 
modification that just as soon as Longstreet 
opened on the right Ewell should lose no time 
and immediately attack Cemetery and Culp’s 
hills. This was the exact understanding, and 
General Lee, as he mounted his horse, re- 
marked, “ I will return to headquarters at once 
and issue the necessary orders, so that the right 
and left will be under fire by 10 o’clock.” Gen- 
eral Lee then rode back to his headquarters, 
which, as before stated, were situated on the 
Chambersburg pike, on Seminary Ridge. 

Longstreet, in his contributions to the An- 
nals of the War, page 422, notices General 
Lee’s return to headquarters in connection 
with the point before us, and says, “General 
Lee did not return to his headquarters from 
his interview with Ewell until 9 o’clock, and 
it was fully 11 o’clock when he had so far ma- 
tured his plans as to issue his orders for their 
execution.” 


At that hour he ordered General Longstreet 
to move with the two divisions of his command 
that were up, Hood’s and MeLaws’, around the 
Emmittsburg road on the Federal left. This 
move would place those two divisions directly 
opposite Sedgwick’s and Sickles’ corps, with the 
right of Hood’s division opposite Round Top. 
Lee’s plan was for Longstreet to open the bat- 
tle by attacking Sickles, and, if possible, seize 
and hold Round Top. Simultaneously with 
this attack Ewell was to attack the Federals’ 
right on Cemetery Hill. The whole plan of 
battle depended upon the two divisions of 
Longstreet’s corps, and General Lee had a 
right to expect that they were near at hand 
and the battle promptly begun, for they had 
encamped over night at Marsh Creek, only 
three miles from the field. But for some cause, 
which General Longstreet has never explained, 
these two divisions of his corps, upon which so 
much depended, did not reach the position as- 
signed them until 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 

It would seem that, even supposing he had 
not received Lee’s orders until 11 o’clock, he 
might have placed these divisions in the line 
assigned them by 1 o’clock. Had he done so, 
he might have changed the whole character of 
the conflict, as will be seen hereafter. The 
writer refrains from making any further com- 
ments on the errors of the day to pass on to 
consider the positions of the various divisions, 
Federal and Confederate, at the time the battle 
opened at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. For 
at that time the whole Federal army was up 
and in position, except the fifth corps under 
Sykes, which did not take its position in line 
until 5 o’clock. The Confederate infantry was 
all up except Pickett’s division, which did not 
arrive from Chambersburg until dark. 

The extreme right wing of the Union army 
rested on Culp’s Hill, looking to the eastward, 
and was occupied and defended by the Twelfth 
corps of the Federal army, under General Slo- 
cum, supplemented by Wardsworth’s division, 
of Reynolds’ corps. 

The Baltimore turnpike was directly in the 
rear of this defensive column. A division of 
this corps was thrown across Rock Creek and 
placed in position on Wolf’s Hill. This small 
stream runs through a narrow ravine that sep- 
arates Culp’s Hill from Wolf’s Hill. The ra- 
vine was defended at Spangler’s Spring by the 
brigade of General Williams. The little creek, 
in its direction to the southward, crosses the 
Baltimore turnpike about a quarter of a mile 
from Spangler’s Spring. At the point where 
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it crosses the pike the Federal right flank was 
protected by the cavalry of General Buford. 

Cemetery Hill proper, which joins and con- 
tinues Culp’s Hill, stretches in a half circle 
around the south front of the town of Gettys- 
burg, across the Baltimore pike to the Em- 
mittsburg road. 

It was occupied and defended by the Elev- 
enth corps under Howard and by the two divi- 
sions of Robinson and Doubleday, of Reynolds’ 
First corps. Properly speaking, the Federal 
line drawn around Cemetery Hill and Culp’s 
Hill constituted the right wing of the Union 
army, which was defended by the First, Elev- 
enth, and Twelfth corps, and was, by all odds, 
the strongest part of the enemy’s position. The 
Federal line then extended from Cemetery 
Hill, west of the town, along Cemetery Ridge 
to Round Top, a distance of nearly two miles. 

To General Hancock was assigned the peril- 
ous duty of defending the center and left cen- 
ter of this line. He joined the right division 
of his Second corps with the left of Robinson 
at Cemetery Hill, and extended his corps along 
the ridge in the direction of Little Round Top 
for a distance of one half mile. 

General Sickles, with the Third corps, formed 
to the left of Hancock and stretched his line 
along toward Round Top, near the Emmitts- 
burg road, as far as Sherfy’s peach-orchard, 
when his advance rested. The Sixth corps, 
under Sedgwick, arrived on the field after din- 
ner and was placed somewhat to the rear of 
Hancock’s left and Sickles’ right, as a support. 

The Fifth corps, under Sykes, was held in re- 
serve, while General Kilpatrick with his cav- 
alry flanked the Federal right wing. This was 
the actual position of the enemy at 4 o’clock 
on July 2d. 

The writer and several others had an excel- 
lent view of the enemy’s line from the top of 
Pennsylvania College, near Lee’s headquar- 
ters, at sunrise, at which time Haneock’s 
corps had not yet arrived, neither had Sedg- 
wick’s, and Sickles’ line was not to be ‘seen. 
All that strip of country extending along 
Cemetery Ridge from the hill to Little Round 
Top, a distance of nearly two miles, was un- 
occupied. 

Hancock’s corps was not in position until 8 
o'clock, although he arrived on the field a lit- 
tle before 7 o’clock a.m. Sedgwick did not 
arrive until after 2 o’clock. Now, the rea- 
son why General Lee was anxious for an 
early attack was because he had learned dur- 
ing the night that Meade’s army was not all 


up; but that he was concentrating his forces 
as rapidly as possible. As has been stated be- 
fore, the Confederate army was on a line corm- 
pletely enveloping the whole Federal army 
from Round Top to Culp’s Hill, at a dis- 
tance of from four hundred to twelve hun- 
dred yards from the enemy. 

Beginning on the right of the Confederate 
line General Longstreet, with the divisions of 
Hood and McLaws, held Lee’s right wing op- 
posite Sickles and in front of Little Round 
Top. 

Then came Anderson’s division, Pender’s, 
and Heth’s, forming the corps of General A. 
P. Hill, all in a curve, and extending the Con- 
federate line in a circle as far as the Seminary 
on the edge of the town. At this point 
Rhodes’ division, of Ewell’s corps, continued 
our line into the town. Then Early’s division 
held the ground in front of Cemetery Hill 
proper, from the east of town around to 
Culp’s Hill. Then General Edward John- 
son’s division extended the Confederate left 
all around Culp’s Hill to the ravine that sepa- 
rates the latter hill from Wolf’s Hill. The 
brigade of General Stuart, of Edward John- 
son’s division, held the extreme left at Span- 
gler’s Spring. It will be seen that the Fed- 
eral cavalry was all up and in position on the 
flanks of the Union army. 

But so far as the writer knows, no part of 
the Confederate cavalry was on the field of 
Gettysburg on Thursday afternoon, July 24, 
when the battle opened, except White’s buttal- 
ion, which had led the advance of Early’s 
division, and had been with the division 
at York and returned with it to Gettys- 
burg. General Imboden, with his cavalry 
command, had left Chambersburg on the 2d, 
and cleared the road from that place to the 
mountain for Pickett’s division to pass for- 
ward to Gettysburg. At midnight, on the 2d 
of July, General Imboden reached the top of 
the mountain, and at that hour the brigades of 
Jones, Robertson, and Jenkins passed him on 
their way to the field, and reached it at 1 
o'clock on the 3d of July, while Generals Lee 
and Longstreet were reviewing the divisions 
of Heth and Pickett. Just before the can- 
nonade began, General Stuart, with Wade 
Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee’s commands, ar- 
rived on the field on the evening of the 2d, as 
Hood and McLaws were closing the second 
day’s fight on our right. Stuart attacked at 
Hunterstown a portion of the enemy who at- 
tempted to capture a part of our wagon-train. 
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The writer, just here, would like to speak of 
the prominent land-mark directly in front of 
Longstreet’s corps. On looking to the south- 
ward, about half a mile from the Emmittsburg 
road, there looms up into view a rugged moun- 
tain, nearly bare, along whose sides are seen 
deep ledges of rocks and many stones of great 
size, 

It has for over a hundred years been known 
by the name of Round Top. 

Due east of it, and connected with it, there 
rises a smaller projecting spur called Little 
Round Top. The latter seems to sleep on the 
bosom of the former. History has made their 
names immortal, and will transmit them to 
the remotest ages of time. Around the north- 
ern front of these mountains a small creek 
runs to the eastward. At their base a valley 
filled with rocks and cliffs, skirted with un- 
derbrush, separates the main landscape from 
the mountain. 

Seen in the stillness of the night it presents 
a most desolate appearance, an impression 


which long clings to the memory. The writer 
well remembers, while a boy of eleven years 
of age, attending school at Mount St. Mary’s, 
near Emmittsburg, Maryland, passing over 
the road from the latter place to Gettysburg 
in the fall of the year 1839. It was growing 
late when the stage reached the front of 
Round Top, and he still remembers the fear 
that seized him while the stage was passing 
their front, and the relief experienced when 
these objects of his terror had been passed and 
left behind. He often wondered, when a boy, 
why the Creator had placed those rugged 
mountains upon the open landscape, little 
dreaming, at the time, of the many thousand 
heroic spirits in the distant future, and in his 
presence, who would dispute with their lives 
and seal with their blood the right to possess 
their stony slopes, of the mighty cannonade 
that shook the earth beneath the feet of the 
contending armies, and burst like the waves 
of the raging sea against their everlasting 
summits. Thursday afternoon, July the 2d, 
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was far spent. The silence was at length 
broken. At half-past 4 o'clock an awful can- 
nonade opened and extended all around the 
Confederate line of battle, in a curve, from 
Longstreet, on our extreme right, to the Har- 
risburg road. The enemy replied to it from 
Culp’s Hill, Cemetery Hill, and Cemetery 
Ridge. 

Over three hundred shots of artillery were 
fired every minute, and the reports were dis- 
tinctly heard for over forty miles. Shortly 
after the artillery opened could be seen heavy 
columns of Confederates emerging from a 
wood on Longstreet’s extreme right, and mov- 
ing rapidly toward the Emmittsburg road in 
the direction of Round Top. This was Hood’s 
division. <A little to the left of Hood, and 
concealed partly by a skirt of woods, could be 
seen several columns of infantry, resting at 
ease, in line of battle. This was McLaws’ di- 
vision. On the extreme right of McLaws’ 
division might be seen an officer mounted on 
horseback riding along the line of McLaws, 
cheering on the men. This was the gallant 
General Barksdale, of Mississippi. 

Hood’s division advanced rapidly to the 
Emmittsburg road. The enemy presented a 
strange and irregular front, as seen by the ad- 
vancing line of Hood’s men. Their force at 
this point, which proved to be Sickles’ corps, 
formed the left wing of the Federal army, and 
was posted along an elevated ridge of ground 
for some distance to a peach-orchard. At this 
point his front changed and faced to the south- 
ward, in the direction of Round Top, resting 
his extreme left a few hundred yards from 
Round Top. Sickles’ line, as seen by Hood’s 
soldiers, looked like two sides of a square 
Now, just as soon as Hood’s division struck 
the road, they jumped over the fence, and 
rushing forward attacked that part of Sickles’ 
line which extended from the peach-orchard 
on the Emmittsburg road toward Round Top. 
As Hood’s force, that made this attack, was 
more extended than the enemy’s line, which 
here was his left, it happened that one of his 
brigades passed up the open space between 
the points where Sickles’ left terminated and 
Round Top, thus outflanking the left wing of 
the Union army. The rest of Hood’s division, 
with part of McLaws’, moved up the Em- 
mittsburg road and attacked the other part of 
Sickles’ corps that was posted along the ridge 
in front of the road. Shortly after the con- 
flict opened here Hood’s whole division was 
engaged, some on Sickles’ front, some on his 


flank. When Hood passed his brigade be- 
tween Sickles’ left and Round Top the brave 
Confederates had gained an advantage, which, 
if it had been promptly followed up, would 
have enabled General Hood to hold within his 
grasp the fate of the Union army. 

He would have been the complete master of 
the situation. 

But for some cause, never explained, Hood’s 
right advance did not gain the summit of this 
stronghold, although it was not oceupied by 
the enemy at the time. Doubtless the Con- 
federates thought, and reasonably so, that as 
they were engaging and driving an enemy 
under the shadow of Round Top, and as no 
assistance was given them from that quar- 
ter, that stronghold was unoccupied and 
could be used when wanted. But this was a 
fatal mistake, for a division of the Union army, 
seeing Sickles’ desperate situation, went to his 
relief, and while advancing a portion of them 
from the southward rushed up the rugged sides 
of the mountain, dragging their heavy artillery 
after them. Hood’s men, seeing this, deter- 
mined to dislodge the enemy, and pushing for- 
ward through a defile, climbing up precipices 
and ledges of rocks, boldly attacked the Fed- 
eral troops under great disadvantage. 

The fight that here took place was one of 
the prominent exploits of the conflict. Hood 
had reached the enemy by passing up through 
the defile between the two Round Tops. It 
was almost a hand-to-hand encounter with the 
bayonet. The gallant Texans rushed on the 
enemy’s line of steel; all along the slopes of 
the mountain hand-to-hand encounters with 
the musket took place between squads of 
Hood’s men and detachments of the enemy. 
One of these detachments, numbering several 
hundred, had been recruited in the neighbor- 
hood, and were serving with the Army of the 
Potomac. They were now fighting in sight of 
their homes, with the eyes of their fathers, 
mothers, and wives looking upon them, and 
the truth is that these men conducted them- 
selves as brave men have always done under 
similar circumstances in every quarter of the 
earth. Many of our men, posted on crags and 
ledges of rocks, were shot, and fell down the 
slopes to the ravine below. The enemy lost 
heavily, and the two general officers who com- 
manded them laid down their lives among the 
slain. The remainder of Hood’s force at this 
point of his line retired to the base of the 
mountains and left Round Top in possession of 
the men who so bravely defended it. It was 
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soon heavily reinforced, and so strongly forti- 
fied by the enemy that it was never afterward 
attacked by our forces, 

At the same time that the right of Hood’s 
division was engaged in assailing the enemy 
on his left, and in conflict with Sickles’ sup- 
porting column at Little Round Top, the 
remainder of Hood’s command, supported by 
McLaws’ division that held the left of Long- 
street’s corps, moved up the Emmittsburg road 
toward Gettysburg. Along an elevated ridge 
of ground in an open field, a heavy column of 
the enemy appeared in force. It was Birney’s 
division of Sickles’ corps. This officer extended 
his line along the ridge to a peach-orchard in 
front of the road. McLaws, seeing troops 
coming over from the enemy’s right to support 
this line of battle, and at the same time also 
noticing a large force coming up from the rear 
to support Birney, rushed forward with his 
division and attacked Birney and his supports 
with great intrepidity. 

The enemy, here protected to some extent 
by a peach-orchard which covered part of his 
command, returned the fire for some time, 
when McLaws, seeing a favorable opportu- 
nity, placed several batteries of artillery in po- 
sition, and brought them to bear upon Sickles’ 
“flank with such telling effect that his line 
began to waver and give way. Our troops 
now made a bold jump for Sickles’ men, and 
as we were to a great extent protected by the 
firing of our artillery, we delivered round after 
round of musketry into the Union lines with 
such rapidity that their whole front broke and 
gave way before the fiery onset of the Con- 
federates. In this attack the peach-orchard 
was carried by McLaws’ division, the center 
of Sickles’ corps rent asunder, and his divis- 
ion under Birney and his supporting brigades 
driven back from the ridge across an open 
field in great terror and confusion. 

The Confederates lost no time, but immedi- 
ately followed up this advantage, and, running 
after the enemy across an open space, halted at 
askirt of woods. Between this skirt of woods 
and Little Round Top, while Sickles’ routed 
force was resting he was strengthened by a new 
division, sent to his aid from the Second corps 
by General Hancock. Thus reinforced, the 
Union troops formed a new line of battle; but 
before they were fully in position the Confed- 
erates burst in force from behind the skirt of 
woods and attacked them. The conflict here 
was more severe than any attack that preceded 
it. Our loss in this attack was heavy, while 


that of the Federal troops was certainly much 
greater. The division of General Caldwell, 
sent by Hancock, was fearfully cut up in this 
part, of the conflict, having lost, according to 
Hancock’s report, in killed and wounded over 
one half of the division. It will be seen 
that McLaws’ division had driven back from 
the Emmittsburg road Sickles’ center under 
Birney, with the divisions of Burns, Caldwell, 
and other supports sent to their aid—all had 
gone down and were beaten back by the valiant 
rebels to the crest of Cemetery Ridge, Hood’s 
men having beaten back the enemy’s left with 
his supports so disastrously that a division of 
regular troops from Sykes’ Fifth corps, under 
Ayers, was quickly thrown forward to check 
the advancing line of the bold Texans. 

The whole space between the Emmittsburg 
road to Cemetery Ridge was now in possession 
of Hood and McLaws. The writer would here 
observe that Cemetery Ridge was the original 
Federal line of battle, and extended from Cem- 
etery Hill to Little Round Top, a distance of 
two miles. Sickles, it seems, committed the 
mistake of throwing his corps too far to the 
front, and too far from their main line. Long- 
street, seeing this, attacked his foree before the 
error could be rectified. The right division 
of Sickles’ corps still stood alone, hugging the 
Emmittsburg road, with his left drawn back, 
forming a right angle. General Hancock, see- 
ing this exposed condition of Humphrey’s line, 
sent several brigades to his aid. The only 
thing that General Humphreys could do was 
to fall back as speedily as possible to Cemetery 
Ridge. But the Confederates were on the alert, 
and having carried all before them, and rang- 
ing about in the open space, seeing men moving 
to the aid of Humphreys, they moved forward 
with two of their brigades, and attacked Gen- 
eral Humphreys with such violence and in- 
trepidity that he was hurled back; and, follow- 
ing up the attack, the Federal division was so 
tilted from one point to another that it seemed 
doubtful whether they could hold their ground 
much longer. While the division was being 
beaten back, some of their supports moving to 
the right of the retreating column fired several 
volleys into our line. One of our regiments, 
breaking line, sprang forward, and raising the 
rebel yell of “ Yi, yi® poured such a deadly 
fire into their ranks that these supports broke 
and fled, leaving the division to its doom. 

No order was now observed or thought of, 
and the shattered remnants of Humphreys’ di- 
vision and his supporting brigades were hurled 
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back by the victorious Confederates to Ceme- 
tery Ridge. Behind those bulwarks, carved 
in solid rock and defended by artillery, these 
veteran troops found shelter and protection. 
Humphreys’ division with his supports were 
most shockingly cut up. All along the line of 
attack, from the Emmittsburg road to Ceme- 
tery Ridge, the ground was strewn with the 
dead and wounded, This is no exaggeration. 
General Hancock, in speaking of the events 
under consideration in his official report of 
the battle, says, “ When General Humphreys’ 
division and his support fell behind our origi- 
nal line of battle on Cemetery Ridge, there 
was the debris of many regiments. He could 
scarcely muster a single battalion which was 
not garbed in many colors. In reviewing the 
fight on the Confederate right it is but just to 
say, that on Longstreet’s front it was fought 
by the two divisions of Hood and McLaws, 
numbering, according to Longstreet, about fif- 
teen thousand men. Pickett’s division of his 
corps was not present; having left Chambers- 
burg during the day it did not arrive until 
long after the battle ended. Hill's corps was 
not engaged in the fight on the left, but made 
demonstrations on, Hancock’s front. This was 
done by Anderson’s division, and was not con- 
verted into a general attack. Longstreet, in 
his report, says his loss in this part of the con- 
flict, in killed and wounded, was four thousand 
five hundred men.” 

Among the slain was the brave General 
Barksdale. The Federal force that engaged 
the two divisions of Hood and MecLaws was 
composed of the Fifth corps under Sykes, the 
Third under Sickles, and Caldwell’s division, 
of Hancock’s corps, with other support sent to 
the aid of Sickles from their right. 

The loss of the enemy here must have been 
doubly as great as that of the Confederates. 
The struggle on the right lasted for about two 
hours, from half-past 4 to half-past 6 o’clock. 
But the victory would have been complete if 
Longstreet had moved a few hours sooner. 
Hood would then have captured and held both 
the Round Tops without a struggle, as there 
was no enemy defending them. 

No sooner had the conflict closed before the 
Round Tops than it broke out on the Confed- 
erate left, held by Ewell, in front of Cemetery 
Hill and Culp’s Hill. Let us turn and exam- 
ine the course of events on our left. 

The two divisions of Ewell’s corps, com- 
manded by General Early and General Ed- 
ward Johnson, were in position on our left 
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and ready to advance, the former on Cemetery 
Hill and the latter on Culp’s Hill. The divis- 
ion of General Rhodes, which belonged to 
Ewell’s corps, was on the west end of the town, 
near the Seminary. Pender’s division, com- 
manded by General Lane, of Hill’s corps, lay 
alongside of Rhodes’ command. Now, at 7 
p. M., before Early and Johnston attacked 
Cemetery and Culp’s hills, it was arranged 
that Rhodes and Lane should support the at- 
tack. No allowance, however, was made for 
time, and Rhodes being obliged to get his 
troops through the town by moving up differ- 
ent streets, which were blocked up by ambu- 
lances and wounded soldiers in every part of 
the place, much time was lost. Early was un- 
der fire, while Rhodes was pushing through to 
the support of his companions, and had not 
reached them until Early’s division had been 
beaten back. About 7 o’clock Early’s division 
began to move along the outskirts of the 
southeast part of the town, filing to the left of 
the Baltimore pike until it came directly in 
front of Steinwese’s division, of the Eleventh 
corps, Which lay along the northeastern knob 
of Cemetery Hill. This division of Steinwese 
was the same force left behind to hold Ceme- 
tery Hili the day before, by Howard. The 
enemy were resting behind an old stone wall, 
which extended southward from an old brick- 
vard in front of our line. Early’s division 
moved forward to the attack of the Eleventh 
corps, on Cemetery Hill, in the following or- 
der: General John B. Gordon commanded the 
right and assaulted the northeastern part of 
the hill near the Baltimore pike, on the edge 
of the town. 

General Hays, of Louisiana, held the center 
of the line, and General Smith the left. As 
soon as the division arrived within range of 
the enemy’s artillery, at a distance of about 
six hundred yards, several batteries directly in 
our front discharged grape and canister into 
our lines with terrible effect. The center and 
left of the division, unprotected by artillery 
and unable to reach the enemy by a musketry 
fire, began to waver and fall back. The com- 
mand of General Gordon, on the right, pro- 
tected from the artillery of the enemy by the 
brow of the hill and the houses on the out- 
skirts of the town on his flank, moved gal- 
lantly forward, driving in the skirmish line 
until the command came near enough to charge 
a battery, which was stormed and captured by 
the Confederates, who, still pushing onward, 
under heavy fire attacked and silenced another 
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of the enemy’: batteries, and the fight that fol- 
lowed was severe. The Confederates rushed 
up with the bayonet and were met on a line 
of steel by the enemy. Some of Steinwese’s 
regiments now firing and falling back to the 
pike, Gordon’s command attacked them with 
such dash and spirit that they began to break 
and give ground. Hancock, seeing the increas- 
ing danger to which his right flank was exposed 
and observing Rhodes’ division crowding to 
the eastern end of the town, threw several 
fresh brigades in front of Gordon to check his 
advance. Hays and Smith, with the left and 
center did much execution under great hard- 
ship and danger, but as the division was not 
supported in time it gradually fell back to the 
edge of the town. Rhodes, coming up soon 
after, deemed it inexpedient to renew the at- 
tack for the night. General Edward Johnson’s 
division, passing further up, rested almost in 
front of the southern end of Culp’s Hill, the 
brigade of General Stewart holding his ex- 
treme left. 

This division attacked the enemy after his 
line had been greatly weakened by reinforce- 
ments sent from this point to the Federal left 
to repel the fiery onset of Longstreet. John- 
son was successful in this part of our line of 
battle. He fought the enemy most desperately, 
and carried every assault he made. About 9 
o'clock Johnson’s division had made such prog- 
ress that he actually passed one of his brigades 


. through the valley that separates Wolf’s Hill 


from Culp’s Hill, and, crossing Rock Creek 
near Spangler’s Spring, drove the enemy be- 
fore him and advanced his line to the Balti- 
more pike. Johnson’s left was now within the 
Federal breastworks. His whole division might 
have been there in an hour; Rhodes’ divisicn 
might have joined him before daylight; thus 
strengthened and united, the Federal forces 
on Cemetery and Culp’s hills could have been 
taken in rear by the Confederates. In that 
contingency the famous bulwarks of Cemetery 
Hill and Culp’s Hill, as a means of defense, 
could have afforded the Federal right no more 
protection than two hills of straw of the same 
size. If any man can answer truly and give 
the reason why the position gained by Ewell’s 
corps, under General Johnson, on Thursday 
night was not followed up and reinforced, he 
will give one of the strongest reasons “ Why 
Lee lost Gettysburg.” ? 
The conflict closed on our left about 9:30 
o’clock, and all things considered, the work on 
our left was decidedly more of a success than 


a disaster. It was evidently so considered by 
the most intelligent Confederates and by Gen- 
eral Lee himself. The conflict had now lasted 
two days, and the Federal loss exceeded over 
twenty thousand. Meade’s official report and 
the report of the Congressional committee on 
the conduct of the war makes it exceed that 
number. The loss of the Confederates on the 
second day of the conflict was about six thou- 
sand five hundred, while on the first day’s con- 
flict it did not much exceed five thousand. In 
the two days’ conflict Lee lost about eleven 
thousand five hundred, and Meade about 
twenty-one thousand. It must also be taken 
into consideration that the army of General 
Lee nearly always was successful. The failure 


‘of Hood to seize Round Top in time and the 


partial repulse of Early’s division at Cemetery 
Hill were, candidly speaking, the only actual 
advantages the Federal army gained in the 
two days’ conflict. These are facts unquestion- 
able. About 10 o’clock at night both banks 
of Rock Creek were lined with wounded Con- 
federates washing and tying up their wounds. 
About that hour of the night, while convers- 
ing with General Rhodes, the writer received 
a note from Rey. Dr. Pryor (a chaplain in 
Ewell’s corps and father of General Roger A. 
Pryor), informing him that he was wanted at 
army headquarters. These were situated near 
the Chambersburg pike. In riding through 
the town it was filled with Confederates, who, 
soldier like, were busy in preparing their 
meals all along the streets. They appeared to 
be in the highest spirits. On reaching army 
headquarters it was crowded with staff officers 
from all quarters of the field. All seemed grat- 
ified with the results of the day; certainly no- 
body looked gloomy or desponding. Pickett’s 
division had arrived trom Chambersburg and 
were posted in line, About 11 P. M. all faces 
were made cheerful and all hearts made glad 
by the arrival at headquarters of General J. 
E. B. Stuart and General Fitzhugh Lee. Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill came in, shaking hands with 
his friends, and as soon as the commanding 
General heard the voice of General Hill he 
moved through the crowd and, shaking Hill by 
the hand, said,‘ It is all well, General, every 
thing is all well;” and taking Hill aside spoke to 
him privately for nearly a quarter of an hour. 

The commanding General looked well, he 
was all himself, and never appeared to better 
advantage. This was the first time the writer 
had seen General Lee since the night of the 
battle at Beverley’s Ford, June 9th. It was 
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1 o’clock before Colonel Marshall announced 
my name, when General Lee arose and said, 
“I am expecting General Imboden in the 
morning, and I am desirous to send to Vir- 
ginia at once as many of our wounded as pos- 
sible. Doctor Pryor has told me that you and 
Captain Brockenbrough were acquainted with 
the fords of the upper Potomac, and I want 
you both to report to General Imboden at 
10 o'clock to-morrow. Colonel Taylor will 
issue the necessary orders.” I informed the 
cominanding General that Doctor Pryor was 
mistaken, that neither I nor Brockenbrough 
knew any thing of these fords, except the ones 
at Shepherdstown and Williamsport; that we 
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HILE the man is yet living, with his 
work incomplete, it is perhaps prema- 
ture to attempt any thing like a thorough 
analysis of what he is or what is to be the 
outcome of his work. The man and his work, 
however, challenge earnest thought. One of 
the most cultured and thoughtful men of Geor- 
gia gives this vivid picture of his early life: 
“T am quite familiar with some facts in his 
biography. He was born in Chambers County, 
Alabama, and I have reasons to remember that 
section of Alabama with peculiar vividness. 
Its physical conformation, soil, and climate, 
early attracted attention, and the families that 
settled in and around Oak Bowery and Lafay- 
ette brought with them the interblended blood 
of Georgia, Virginia, and Kentucky. Thirty- 
five or forty years ago, I knew many of the 
old population, and especially the Methodist 
families. The pioneers had even then become 
the patriarchs, and a finer race of people I 
never saw. The pictures of their saintliness, 
their tender home-life and kind neighborli- 
ness, the absence of city conventionalisms and 
the freedom of rural manliness, were very 
beautiful to me in those days, and more at- 
tractive now in the mellowing light of later 
years. How far these homelike forms of love- 
liness and easy habits of Christian intercourse 
affected the young Sam. I can not say, but I 
can say that it was a fine and tonic atmosphere 
for a boy to breathe in his early days. Purity, 
fervor, and buoyancy abounded in the atmos- 
phere of these hills, where the great oaks and 
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were both well acquainted with the fords of 
the Rappahannock but not of the Potomac, 
that Mr. Logan, of Winchester, who was in 
Rhodes’ command, was well informed on the 
subject. Turning quickly around, the com- 
manding General said, “Hunt up Mr. Logan 
and send him to me at once.” He was full of 
business, and his strong mind and intellectual 
energies were taxed to their utmost. The 
fences all around the headquarters were lined 
with soldiers who had participated in the strug- 
gle of the day, relating their experiences. The 
writer remained with these until the morning 
sun appeared on Friday, July 3d, when he re- 
turned to his command. W. H. Swallow. 


SAM. JONES. 


hickories were symbols of the health and vigor 
of Mr. Jones’ ancestry; more definite words 
may be written. No doubt the roll and sweep 
of the uplands and their wooded forests were 
felt in his hereditary blood, but the blood itself 
isunmistakable. The grandmother, the mother, 
the father of Sam. were people of marked char- 
acter; and we may well believe that in such 
instances heredity is among the surest and best 
of Providential laws. I have no doubt that 
Sam. Jones is a large debtor to his ancestral 
blood. Blood dies; but blood manages some- 
how to get into character and never quite dies. 

“Sam. Jones was reared in Georgia, where he 
has been surrounded by loving and devoted 
friends. The death of his father led to the 
conversion of Sam. Such a scene as was wit- 
nessed in that chamber of death is not often 
beheld. The hour was tragic. Falling on the 
floor the prodigal son cried out, “Tl quit! Tl 
quit! God be merciful to me, a sinner!” The 
great change came by the renewing power of 
the Holy Spirit; and think you that an ordi- 
nary life would, by the laws of nature and 
grace, follow such a conversion? Miracles 
aside, I find room in Saul of Tarsus, in Bun- 
yan, in Ignatius Loyola, and Wesley, to trace 
both the physiological and psychological effects 
of tragical circumstances in developing intens- 
ity of religious character. Beginning at once 
his ministry, Mr. Jones was received into the 
North Georgia Conference in 1872, but it was 
not until 1876, in Floyd County, Georgia, that 
the dormant preacher began to emerge into 
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the specific forms of power since characteristic 
of his genius. So it was with Wordsworth in 
poetry, with Lord Beaconsfield in statesman- 
ship, with James Watt in the art of invention, 
and with Chalmers in preaching. 

In approaching a platform on which Sam. 
Jones stands, surrounded by thousands of up- 
turned faces, what arrests attention is his utter 
freedom from clericalism in any of its charac- 
teristics. His attitudes, his tones of voice, his 
forms of expression have all the naturalness 
and freshness of a Kentucky or Tennessee 
popular stump-speaker. The feeling produced 
in the hearer is mixed. You approve the nat- 
uralness, but fitd yourself putting an interro- 
gation point before the abandon in manner 
and expression. It is hard to rid oneself of 


the conviction that reverence is absent, or 
there would be greater constraint in manner. 
While you are yet turning this question over 
he bursts upon you with a witticism, a slang 
phrase, or reckless abuse, such as offends most 
deeply, and makes you wish yourself safely 
out of the audience. Your politeness holds 
you until his words of application come, fierce 
with earnestness, or brimming over with sym- 
pathy. You now want to hear more. 

His wit is his first great power with the 
masses. How much his Georgia training and 
birth has to do with this it is difficult to say; 
it admits only of suggestion. What Georgia’s 
precise relation to generation of wit is may 
be an open question; this much is true, so far 
as published wit in the South is concerned, we 
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are sure that Georgia has more than all the 
other States combined. We know of no North- 
ern State, or half dozen States, which com- 
pare with her. May the reason not be that 
Georgia is one of four States in the South 
which are old enough to begin to give a dis- 
tinct type to their people? The rest of them 
are too young as yet to develop any particu- 
larly distinguishing traits. 

Why should wit be one of the traits of a 
Georgian? You will remember that the cli- 
mate of Georgia is mild, that the soil is suffi- 
ciently generous to take from the mere effort 
at existence any bitterness of struggle. This 
gives leisure, comparative leisure, to all classes, 
for the poorer class reach their wants with lit- 
tle more self-exertion than do the men of 
wealth. Then the rich alluvial plains are al- 
most every where, in North Georgia, divided 
by uplands or sand ridges, and the State is 
full of varieties of rich and poor soil in imme- 
diate proximity. The rich planters of the 
lowlands are thus brought in immediate con- 
tact with the poorer classes of the sand ridges. 
In South Carolina and Virginia the gap be- 
tween the classes is wide; in Georgia it has 
largely closed over. We have thus in daily 
contact the sharp contrasts of life with lei- 
sure to develop the natural result, a high de- 
gree of wit. Witness the number of writers 
from Georgia who have earned a reputation in 
American literature as wits; for example, Major 
Jones’ Courtship, Georgia Scenes, Bill Arp; and 
later, Uncle Remus, Old Si, and, perhaps best 
of all, Dukesborough Tales. To these add, on 
the stump, such men as Judge Underwood, 
and the elder Colquitt who, on one occasion, ran 
an opponent for Congress off the field by the 
effects of a single anecdote on the audience. 

What has more bearing yet upon the point 
of reverence, as combined with wit, is Jones’ 
familiarity from childhood with that remarka- 
ble class of men, the Old-side Baptist preach- 
ers. Men who, reared in the mountains, had 
drunk in the fullest inspiration of nature, ro- 
bust in manhood, restrained by no convention- 
alisms of life or thought, with a side toward 
God as reverent and sumber as the robed 
mountains among which they dwelt, insepara- 
ble from a freedom of feeling and illustration 
as untamed and grotesque as the torrents which 
roam, roar, and leap along their beds. Their 
audiences were half the time in horror, and 
much of the other half in a roar of laughter. 
Yet these men were at heart true and reverent. 

Sam. Jones has another right to some of his 
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marked features from family inheritance. His 
father was a cousin of James C. Jones, the 
most effective stump speaker known to the 
history of Tennessee. James C. Jones’ victo- 
ries over James K. Polk, supported as the lat- 


‘ter was by all the influence of General Jack- 


son, were wonderful triumphs of popular ora- 
tory. Polk was himself a speaker of great 
merit, but Jones’ power of wit and anecdote, 
mingled with a deep earnestness which car- 
ried with it a thorough conviction of candor, 
coupled with a pathos which Sam. Jones does 
not often approach, produced an influence on 
the masses simply irresistible. 

We give these local and hereditary elements 
in Sam. Jones’ character, that you may better 
solve the question, How can wit and reverence 
so combine in one discourse? As you grow 
more accustomed to the wit, you begin to weigh 
at more and more value the deep earnestness 
of the speaker. You come at length to can- 
didly admit that with him wit is not irrever- 
ence. You have, in this combination of wit 
and reverence, a popular appeal to the masses 
which draws the vast crowds that come to 
hear him. People love wit, and will sit, stand, 
or pay to hear it. The masses are hungry for 
help, and will flock to any teacher who, in 
their belief, combines earnestness and novelty 
backed by power. The most pathetic of all 
the facts connected with the vast congregations 
which flock to hear Sam. Jones, is the silent 
declaration that they have ceased to hope for 
help from the ordinary methods of the pulpit. 
The multitude say this silently, many thou- 
sands of professional men utter it in words to 
those whom they can trust. 

When Sam’s wit has drawn them and his 
bold denunciation of sin arrested attention, 
the people are, with him as with others, toler- 
ant of the terrible abuse to which he subjects 
sin in others, until, sweeping the horizon, he 
strikes individual sins. Then, true to the usual 
subterfuge, they say he is out of temper now, 
and so protect their wounds by abuse of the 
speaker. Other men of equal boldness and 
earnestness break down at this point; the peo- 
ple turn against them with the plea that they 
are ill tempered. From Sam. Jones, just as the 
people are about to draw this cloak of protec- 
tion around them, comes one of his gleams of 
mirth-provoking wit, or declarations of love, 
deep and tender. He is evidently not mad, 
they say; so the cloak is torn away from the 
hearer and the winged truth finds way between 
the joints of the harness to the inner man. 
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Wit, love, and earnestness are at a premium 
the world over, and the candid masses long to 
see them replace the mournful solemnity, the 
professional affectation of sympathy, and the 
mummy-like commonplaces to which many 


pulpits have doomed them. They are all the, 


gladder when Mr. Jones says to them, “I know 
what you are, what you think, what you feel, 
what you need to do, because I am one of you, 
I am a man—just such a man as you are.” 

He is perhaps the finest exhibition of the 
effect of apparently reserved force that we have 
ever known. He never seems to know that 
he is aking any such impression; yet, as he 
stands in easy, nonchalant attitude, pausing 
between sentences as he leisurely walks the 
the platform, seeming to select a pebble from 
a mountain of bowlders at his command, he is 
the impersonation of reserved force. The effect 
of this is simply tremendous. This is equally 
true when, as matter of fact, the sentences he 
is uttering are the crystallized result of the in- 
tensest preparation of which he is capable, and 
contain the ultimate light within his reach. It 
is equally true when he is repeating himself 
for the twentieth time to the same audience. 
The faculty is marvelous, and its power almost 
boundless. 

After the influence over the masses, the legit- 
imate result of his unflagging wit, love, and pro- 
found earnestness, the next element of power is 
his reliance upon intuitive rather than logical 
methods of stating truth. Like all men who 
have moved the masses, he dogmatizes, and 
that with such fury of earnestness that the 
hearer, for the time at least, does not stop to 
doubt. 

Accompanying and as a part of this method 
is a terse and remarkably lucid statement of 
practical truth, put in the most cogent and 
powerful form of which words are capable. 

All grammatical and rhetorical rules are 
sacrificed, even a moderate respect for good 
taste is ignored, if it be in the way of pun- 
gency and power. Usually the force of the 
statement crushes its own way to conviction. 
If the statement is regarded as not perfectly 
lucid in itself, he neither restates nor argues 
it, but trusts to illustration, by which method 
he escapes all confusion and keeps alive a keen 
interest. Take his solution of the question, 
Where does the evil of gambling lie? He 
thus illustrates: “A gentleman said to me, 
‘Why do you so denounce all games of chance 
and speculations in futures? The element of 
chance found in these runs through all the 


transactions of life. If you plant a cotton 
crop, it is a chance as to whether you make or 
lose; you start on a Christian course, it is a 
chance as to whether you win or lose.’”” Mr. 
Jones replies: “All you say is true; but if I 
plant cotton and should raise a large crop and 
sell it at a fine price, is any body else necessarily 
hurt thereby? If I begin a Christian life, and 
run well the race until a crown be won, is any 


-body else hurt thereby?” No casuist who has 


once heard him can forget the kernel which 
he has thus deftly disencumbered of all husk. 

He has one other element of popular power, 
one Which adds thoughtfulness to his masses 
of interested hearers. This is his rebellion 
against all accepted theological formulas for 
the statement of truth. “ Quit your meanness” 
is his definition of repentance, and he will be 
trammeled by no other. He steers clear of the 
Sorbonean bog of modern theology, viz., tech- 
nical definitions and uses of the word faith, 
and puts instead of them the practical result, 
“Do what you ought to do.” Every body un- 
derstands him, and nine tenths of his hearers 
of all grades of intelligence believe him right. 
His rebellion is more than simply discarding 
the thread-bare forms of theological expres- 
sion, it is a rebellion against the transcendent- 
alism of the modern evangelical pulpit. What 
Socrates was to the Sophists of his day, what 
Bacon was to the scientists who had gone be- 
fore him, what Thomas Carlyle attempted to 
be to the religions which had preceded his time, 
this simple, unlearned Georgian aspires to be 
to the peculiar forms of American evangeli- 
eal religion—forms which have so dominated 
Southern life that till now the Southern ear has 
been deaf to any voice which has been raised 
to question their infallibility. The listening 
masses of to-day declare that freedom of 
thought, for good or evil, is at the door. He 
calls the preachers from the mystic and trans- 
cendental to a discussion of the practical. You 
may or may not be right, he intimates, in your 
theories of Trinities and Unities, your decla- 
rations of what existed in the mind of God 
before the world was, of the contract between 
God and Christ and the effect of the Son’s 
death upon the Father and the Holy Spirit, in 
your fine-spun theories as to the methods of 
the Spirit. He is too much in earnest in bring- 
ing men to the resolve of about-face and the 
discharge of the daily duties of life, among 
which he emphasizes prayer, to hinder, bewil- 
der, and drive from him the hungry multitude 
with feeding them upon the “east wind.” In 
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this respect one wonders how a man of pro- 
vincial life, of narrow acquaintance with books, 
has come to voice so marvelously the cry of 
the age. Next to his genius for sympathy 
with men as men, and his freedom from the 
trammels of an early technical theological 
training, perhaps two men with whom his lot 
has been cast have helped to his accouchement. 
Both of these are preachers in his own church. 
The one, aman of marked strength, of natural 
endowment, and in constant conflict with many 
of the stereotyped forms of theological expres- 
sion, aman as bold and unsparing in his de- 
nouncement of sin as Jones himself, but whose 
wit is so nearly bounded by sarcasm as to nar- 
row his influence. He was, for some years, 
Jones’ presiding elder, and became in much his 
model. The other, a man as deficient on the 
practical side as Jones is powerful, but an om- 
niverous reader of books. Through his con- 
versation, Jones, with his alert and electric 
powers, seemed to become aware that the world 
of thought was not necessarily done up in a 
few Institutes of Theology, and that there 
were mountain-tops of truth gilded by sun- 
light beyond its ordinary domain. The bold, 
practical originality of the one, the indefinite 
horizon of the other, came to Jones as an in- 
spiration, creating his rebellion in method and 
his disenthrallment from the mystic and bar- 
ren topics so much discussed in the pulpit. 
The question is asked, Is Jones an incident, 
or does he mark an epoch? Jones has not the 
necessary power to create an epoch, but he is 
a symptom of an epoch which is close at hand, 
He is the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. There is a far mightier power than he 
at the dvor. Whether this movement is to be 
led by some one grander man than the age has 
yet given, or whether, as seems more likely, it 
is to be ushered in by a wide-spread band of 
disenthralled men, does not yet appear. And 
whether Jones’ name is to be preserved in the 
revolution which is pressing with portentous 
tread upon our generation depends upon two 
undeveloped facts. Will his clean-cut bold- 
ness sustain him amid applause. There have 
been of late several symptoms that adulation 
from great men has power to swerve him from 
the direct and unsparing methods of his begin- 
ning. He has not gone too far to call a halt 
in this direction, and he must do it quickly or 
be bereft of a large share of his power. 
Secondly, after his practical protest against 
the transcendentalism and mysticism of others, 
after bursting the shackles of narrow dogma- 
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tism, he is in danger of becoming a dogmatist 
and theorist himself. For the work of system- 
building he has no talent; and to attempt it 
will be to submerge in a dense cloud the sun- 
light of his present. If he steers clear of these 
two breakers, we see no reason why genera- 
tions to come may not keep his name among 
the avant-coureurs of the incoming age of 
practical, earnest preaching, the center of 
which will be this life and its duties, one 
great factor of which will be to recognize 
goodness wherever it has been found, inside 
or outside of the churches, as from God. An 
age in which men will no longer dream 
of pleasing God by worship and going to 
heaven by a faith and witness of the Spirit, 
which substitutes instead of being the root 
from which springs the daily duties of sweet- 
ness in the home and scrupulous care for the 
claims of others; an age in which stopping 
at home to rock the baby’s cradle to relieve a 
wornout wife will be recognized as far more 
Christlike than leading a prayer-meeting at 
the expense of wife and baby, and selfishly 
sleeping while others watch when the prayer- 
meeting is done. 

Sam. Jones is not the only interested party 
in this movement. His brethren are on trial, 
and are soon to prove their fitness for the age 
to which they have come. Many of them 
have been kept silent simply by the wonder- 
ful results which have attended his ministry. 
Good men as they are, they have said God 
must be with him, and, notwithstanding his 
great ignorance of theology (as one of them 
said to me), he does good, and we will not put 
out a hand to steady the ark. Others are busy 
with the attempt to pick out here and there 
enough shreds which bear the color of techni- 
eal theology to make him orthodox, and so 
pray him Godspeed. But the host is not a 
few who, in sullen wrath or in troubled grief, 
are watching and debating the hour when they 
must deliver their souls in exposure and re- 
proof. A few, we know not how many, have 
so followed the Master as to stand calmly and 
resolutely by the demands of the age as typed 
in this man of the people, this man ealled and 
commissioned of God for his work. They are 
of a class with the editor from whom we make 
the following extract; they will not be heard 
to-day, but certainly will be to-morrow: 

“Dr. Chambers says of the late Sir Moses 
Montefiore, the Hebrew philanthropist, that 
he ‘thinks’ he was ‘saved by Christ. The 
Interior thinks he ‘may have been saved by 
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Christ;’ and the Christian at Work ‘believes 
when Sir Moses died he saw his Savior, whom 
he had not before known.’ All these utter- 
ances show how their authors are troubled to 
understand how a man may be saved who does 
not hold what they regard an orthodox creed— 
to understand how a faith that is not technic- 
ally correct in its expression may still be a di- 
vine and saving power. Yet they are forced 
to recognize goodness as being somehow of 
God, and to confess their faith that it shall 
somehow be owned and rewarded of him in 
the hereafter. We believe God works no mir- 
acles, makes no special revelations in death, 
gives to the departing soul no visions to save 
our orthodoxy. It was once hard for a Jewish 
Christian to understand how God could save a 
Gentile; and now it seems hard for a Gentile 
Christian to understand how God can save a 
Jew. Let the explanation which was given 
by Peter in the house of Cornelius suffice: 
‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons; but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.’ There are men who never heard of 
Christ whose alms have come up before God, 
whose prayers are had in remembrance, who 
shall sit down at last with the saved ‘through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant.” 

In less than two years Sam. Jones has been 
heard, at a modest estimate, by at least five 
hundred thousand people. Of these, more than 
one half have been nominal church members. 
We do not overestimate when we say that the 
earnest, dogmatic utterances of this practical 
man of the masses have added some additional 
daily virtue to the lives of three fourths of 


these Christians. Not less than fifty thousand 
men and women have said publicly, “We have 
determined to quit our meanness and begin a 
new life. Pray forus.” Fifty thousand more 
have in secret said the same, and begun to 
pray. Many of these latter have never heard 
him, but only heard of him and read the news- 
paper reports of his words and work. 

You ask, Is his work likely to be lasting? 
In itself more likely than that of any evan- 
gelist we have ever known. For this there are 
two excellent reasons. First, he does not seek 
to build in the emotions or imagination, but in 
the practical duties of everyday life. Second, 
he does not win his victories by the use of the 
well-worn panacea of modern evangelism, 
“Accept Christ,” but by the profounder pro- 
cess, “Follow Christ.” The repentance he 
preaches reaches to the practical renunciation 
of sin, a change of life; the faith he offers is 
not a passive gulping down of formulas, but 
daily discharge of duty. 

This further element of permanence his 
work possesses, he urges church membership. 
All that his work has to fear as to its perma- 
nence is the lethargy or narrowness on the 
part of some of those to whom he leaves the 
care of the aroused masses. If they imbibed 
enough of his spirit to carry forward the work, 
there is much in its future, provided with his 
spirit they take methods of their own, such as 
are the offshoot of their own aroused and in- 
tensified individuality. Ifsome of them should 
even have life enough to attack his teachings, 
there is a grand future. Indifference is the 
only danger he or the friends of his work 


have to dread. D.C. Kelley. 


OUR NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


EW who have had the pleasure of reading 

the “Sketch Book” can have failed to notice 
the prominence given the evergreens and their 
tasteful arrangement at ‘Squire Bracebridge’s 
ideal Christmas dinner. Irving literally riots 
in exuberant glee. 


“Eache roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly,” 


and, though we are not distinctly so advised, it 
is fair to assume that, as Lowell happily put it, 


“The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly.” 


From the time of Chaucer to the age of Words- 
worth, from Wordsworth to Alfred Tennyson, 
Christmas has been welcomed in with mirth 
and feasting, song, music, and dance, with here 
and there some green shrub or bay-leaf burn- 
ing in the midst, typical of the season’s jollity 
and good cheer. 
“The minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my cottage eaves,” 

writes Wordsworth to his brother, with the 
“Sonnets to the River Duddon,” failing not to 
mention “The encircling laurels, thick with 
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leaves.” Mournfuller Tennyson touches his 
harp in “In Memoriam”: 
“ With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth.”’ 

How daintily must that holly have been woven, 
with a quiver of sadness in it, as in the words. 
Yet we have it again, holly and Christmas, 
inseparate and inseparable. When Antony 
entered Ephesus, according to Plutarch, the 
women habited like Bacchanals, the men and 
boys tricked out to resemble Pan and the Sa- 
tyrs, marched before him, hailing him by the 
name of Bacchus, while throughout the whole 
city naught could be seen but “ivy crowns, 
and spears wreathed with ivy, harps, flutes, 
and pipes.” Just fancy what a Christmas pro- 
cession that would have made. In his moments 
of mirth man selects the evergreen as a type 
by which to express his gayety, no matter 
whether the time is 39 B. c. or A. D. 1885. 

While we have not the holly growing spon- 
taneously in general with us here in Kentucky, 
still, if we wish it, our Yule table need not be 
altogether devoid of the lightsomeness of 
Christmas greenery. A few bits of cedar 
tastefully arranged, with niches for lights, a 
few sprays of mistletoe, bittersweet, and ever- 
green fern, relieve the bareness of the walls 
and board, and fill almost as acceptably the 
places of the more distinguished guests, ivy, 
holly, and laurel, which, though better known 
and capable of domestication, are still but 
aliens at our firesides compared to our native 
home-growths that wait patiently for our rec- 
ognition on hill and moor, in the desolate fields 
of broom-grass, and in the snowy depths of the 
naked winter woods. 

People are said to be incapable of appreciat- 
ing any thing until it ceases to be common. It 
is for this reason, probably, that a bit of green- 
ery, be it ever so small and humble, appeals to 
us at once in the midst of a winter landscape. 
Perhaps it is but a common shrub of cedar, a 
clump of stunted pines, a fern leaf sticking out 
above the snow, a cluster of mistletoe tossing 
and swinging above in the sleety branches, yet 
there it is—bright, keen, cheerful, a flame of 
green in the midst of cheerless dearth. We 
would have walked miles to see it on some oc- 
easions, and here a sudden turn in the road 
presents it to us. “spake! ¢spake!” the 
robin calls dismally in the near thickets. The 
snow-bird flits with wet, shivering wings from 
brake to brake of the fallen briers in the fence- 
corners. The snow is falling in weary, regular 
flakes, a sharp wind is rattling the leaves of 
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the few stunted oaks by the roadside, and all 
the underwood is spongy white; yet we go on, 
feeling somehow that in spite of the somber 
dreariness the great white gate of summer has 
been thrown wide open for us, with plots and 
sketches of warmth and cheerful color; and all 
because we have seen a simple green leaf shiv- 
ering by the wayside. 

We can not, however, truly appreciate these 
things unless we go and study their ways and 
environments in their native abodes. In these 
days the critic of even a simple poem seeks to 
discover all that he can of the author’s en- 
vironment, his habits, modes of thought, the 
habits and culture of those about him, even 
the topography and landscape peculiarities of 
the district in which he was reared. The mere 
finish of the poem, the possession of the pic- 
ture does not satisfy us; we still desire to know 
how it was written, what colors the artist used. 
And the same holds good of plants or shrubs. 
Having them in their maturity, still we wish to 
know where they grew. Let us go out and see. 

To begin, we will suppose it an evening in 
December, sullen and overcast with heavy, 
leaden clouds, from whicd at times a dull snow 
mixed with rain is falling. At either hand the 
woods stand naked and desolate, and all about 
the snow lies in cheerless patches upon the 
leaves, which themselves are wet and damp 
under foot. Here and there a robin is scratch- 
ing at the base of some tree, seeking food, and 
yonder a timorous squirrel seampers up a hol- 
low oak to his home in the crotch. Still the 
snow spits dismally against our cheeks, our hats 
are covered, the leaves are disappearing one by 
one as we go along. “ Glick, glick, glick!” calls 
the shivering wren from the brakes, as he flits 
about shaking the chill, clinging flakes off 
his wings. He is your true naturalist, happier 
than Thoreau’s self, at home in all weathers. 
From beyond the dense thicket of under- 
growth, yonder, comes the plaintive cry of the 
small, downy wood-pecker (Picus pubescens), as 
he clings to the trunk of some decayed tree, 
shuddering with cold. “Kelink, kelink!” like 
a shuttle of flame. the red-bird flaps before you 
through the naked boughs of the dog-woods 
and elms. We turn and go down a sheltered 
hollow where the leaves lie still damper and 
thicker. Overhead, in the bleak, bare boughs, 
a hoarse wind is calling mournfully (and what 
is mournfuller than a strong wind in the win- 
ter woods?), hastening the driving storm-gusts 
onward. The great, rough arms are knocked 
and tossed together, moaning and groaning in 
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their pain. Here, clinging and flapping in 
every stray luff of wind, you find the bitter- 
sweet (S. fulcamara) clambering about on the 
leafless branches, or depending in quaint, win- 
try festoons in the solitude. Now it runs up 
the trunk of that great oak for warmth and 
shelter, then, changing its mind, it goes over 
to that elm, up which it crawls until it finds 
that croft of sleet, when it turns off on the 
limb for a short distance, and, becoming dis- 
couraged, hangs down in pitiful despair. Like 
the German ivy, it has numerous tentacles, or 
curiously insertive tendrils, which assist it in 
its progress upward. The leaf is lanceolate in 
form, thick, smooth, and glossy, sewn through 
with myriads of small fibers, which, with the 
stamen, become daintily purple and wine-col- 
ored, which is, perhaps, communicated to the 
field of the leaf after the first frosts have fal- 
len. At a distance the leaves, which usually 
hang in clusters, have a rich, winy appearance 
and quaint prettiness peculiarly their own. 
The storm of snuw and wind deepens; the 
flakes descend almost vertically, save when 
whirled about madly through the leafless 
branches. Alternating lights and glooms suc- 
ceed each other momently. You button your 
overcoat closer about your chin, and continue 
to descend the narrow gorge. Now and then, 
in the half-dusk of the defile, a rabbit starts 
suddenly out the leafy clumps, reminding you 
of Keat’s line in the “ Eve of St. Agnes,” 
“The hare limped trembling through the frozen 
grass,” 
and here and there little crags and boulders take 
shape in the bare places under the bleak, sere- 
leafed boughs of the beeches that grow at ran- 
dom on the shelfy ledges at each side of you. 
Here, among the half-covered rocks, half-hidden 
and prostrate under the drifts, you find the win- 
ter or evergreen fern. How like a flame of em- 
erald it gleams, with its one leaf sticking out 
bravely in the midst of the cold, powdery dust 
sifted down through the sheltering arms of the 
beech! You scrape the snow away from it with 
your foot, and find it green and bright clear to 
the bottom, but very cold and stiff-frozen in 
the sharp, stinging, sleety winds. All about 
it you notice the earth is frozen hard, hard, in 
fact, as the stones that lie scattered here and 
there in its vicinity. Break off a frond and 
hold it in your hand a while, or blow your 
breath upon it, and lo! it becomes limp and 
lifeless. It is a creature of the cold, craving 
the companionship of the winter world, lonely 
hollows, and bleak, wind-swept_ hill-sides. 
Dusk is falling at 4 o’clock; the shadows 
grow purple in the crofts and crotches of the 
hills, the little birds grow querulous with their 


evening calls, and the hills themselves have 
enough of snow upon them to stand up and 
take shape in the lowering twilight. Out yon- 
der, across the common, stands an elm, and 
what dark object is that in its branches, tossing 
and swinging 

“Like a dead man’s bones on a ruined heath,” 
flapping to and fro to condone some crime, like 
the gallows-wretch of Charing Cross? It is 
the mistletoe (V.album), also a growth pecul- 
iar to winter. Its leaves are thick, pale gold, 
green, and clustery. With us it grows princi- 
pally upon the branches of the black-zum and 
elm. I have seen the latter tree as green and 
luxuriant with this parasite in the middle of 
January as it could be possibly in June. It 
is the quaintly-prettiest of all our native ever- 
greens, though the vampire of the botanical 
kingdom. The unfortunate tree upon which it 
once obtains a firm clutch is doomed, showing 
visible signs of decay within a year or so after 
the arrival of this vegetable cancer. Just now, 
with the snows whirling about it in the high 
wind, with the mercury below zero, it is cold 
and stiff, its waxy, pale- white blossoms chill 
and icy. Like the fern, a moderate warmth 
affects it disastrously, since a touch will cause 
the leaves to crumble off and fall at your feet. 

As the asphodel and moly of the Greeks and 
Latins, so the Gauls and Saxons have twined 
about the mistletoe such a multitude of grace- 
ful fables that even a sight of it recalls laugh- 
ter and mirth, ruddy festal lights, bright faces, 
“the merrie browne bowle, and the crackt nuts 
of Yule.” Anciently it was indispensable to 
Druidic ceremonies, and “under the missel 
boughs” was a phrase fraught with meaning 
in medieval festivities. In our day it is still 
sometimes employed at rustic firesides in hu- 
morous fortune-telling, having so far strayed 
from its primitive use and character. Its real 
place should be at the Christmas board, making 
the holiday season brighter with its presence. 

Here and there, as you return through the 
woods, a stunted cedar looms up in the dim, 
gray twilight, covered with patches of snow, 
the top bent sidewise, the whole attitude one 
of mute resignation to or calm contentness 
with the decrees of nature, you can not clearly 
determine which. Within its bosom are count- 
less multitudes of quaint, purple berries, suffi- 
cient to feed in the morning the hordes of hun- 
gry birds that to-night find shelter in its 
boughs from the bitter storm. To-morrow, to- 
night even, a wind may come and shake the 
snow-folds from its patient shoulders, leaving 
it free in its strength, but meanwhile it is con- 
tent to be a refuge and shelter to the least of 
His homeless creatures. 

Charles J, O' Malley. 
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An Apology Explained. 


In the July number of the Century Magazine for 
1884, Mr. D. L. Wilson published a paper on the Ku- 
Klux Klan, which, briefly summarized, was that the 
Klan was organized at Pulaski, Tennessee, in the 
autumn of the year 1866, and that amusement was 
the purpose for which it was instituted. Almost a 
year passed, and the article seemed about to pass 
into history as thoroughly authentic. I thought the 
narrative was, to say the least of it, improbable and 
misleading. I had lived in Tennessee during the 
feverish days of revolution which followed the civil 
war, and came in contact daily with many of the 
leading spirits of the organized resistance of the op- 
pression which the South was then suffering. It was 
a period of our history which I had studied closely, 
and with the honest purpose of vindicating the ac- 
tions of the Southern people during that time, I dis- 
sented from the “‘amusement”’ theory of Mr. Wilson 
regarding the beginning of the organization, and 
formulated a part of my investigations in the paper, 
“The Ku-Klux Klan: An Apology,’’ which was pub- 
lished in the SouTHERN Brvovac for July, 1885. 

In the October number of the same magazine, Mr. 
Wilson writes, under ‘ The Beginning of the Ku-Klux 
Klan,” regretting that I felt constrained to give my 
paper ‘‘a tone of contradiction and denial "’ as against 
his statements, seemingly putting the matter upon a 
basis of personal truthfulness. 

If what I wrote implied a denial of his honesty, I 
beg his pardon; and if, in stating what I knew to be 
facts, I was more dogmatic than would seem modest 
in a man of my parts, I regret it more than he possi- 
bly could. 

I think the tone of his reply will seem rather un- 
called for upon a close analysis of what was contained 
in my paper; and I ain forced to the conclusion that 
he read very superficially what I had to say. That 
my position may be more thoroughly understood, I 
will quote his words, and then such of mine as he 
has based his upon. 

Referring to his account of the origin, growth, and 
disbandment of the Ku-Klux Klan, he says: 

“Over my own signature I assured the public that 
the narrative was historically true—‘a statement of 
facts drawn from sources accurate and authentic.’ It 
is now charged that this assurance was worthless. Mr. 
George Braden, in the SoUTHERN Brvovac for July, 
1885, challenges the truthfulness of the narrative in 
the Century Magazine, and declares that it contains 
more speculation than fact.’’ (Not originally itali- 
cised.) 

I did not charge that his assurance was worthless ; 
I did not challenge the truthfulness of his narrative 
in the sense that it was fabrication, as his words im- 
ply; nor did I declare that it contained more specu- 
lation than fact. My language upon which these 
perversions are based was as follows: 

“It is unfortunate that this article has been per- 
mitted to pass without question as an authentic 
account of the origin and growth of an organization 
for whose deeds of violence the South alone will be 
held responsible.” 

After saying further that it was not my intention 
to inquire into or ‘ question”’’ the primary thought 
in Mr. Wilson’s paper, I added: ‘I shall have occa- 


sion, though, to advert to points in the article where 
reason and probability are at variance with what I 
am inclined to believe is more speculation than fact.” 

The points referred to were the “‘amusement”’ the- 
ory, the internal government of the Klan, and the 
time of its disbandment. 

Mr. Wilson further adds that I frankly admitted 
my lack of information. I did not pretend to know 
all about a thing so shrouded in doubt and uncer- 
tainty as this organization has been, but I knew 
enough to say positively that the “‘amusement’’ the- 
ory was incorrect, that the internal government was 
so unsystematic as to give the chief officers virtually 
no authority, and that the time of disbandment in 
Tennessee, as stated by Mr. Wilson, was nearly three 
years earlier than the time of the actual disbandment 
of all the ‘‘ Dens.’’ While there were points in the 
history of the organization upon which I was not 
informed, there were none upon which I was misin- 
formed; and, in dealing with the part of the subject 
upon which I lacked information, I said that I should 
do so with honesty of purpose—meaning that I would 
deduce no illogical conclusions to support precon- 
ceived notions. 

This is the basis of his inference of my ‘“ frank” 
admission. 

It is difficult to understand how he could have 
made such statements as to what I said, except upon 
the grounds of his having too great a propensity for 
inferring from insufficient data. For example, the 
Ku-Klux occasionally indulged in buffoonery, there- 
fore they were organized for amusement. 

As indicated before, my chief object in taking issue 
with Mr. Wilson was to show that his ‘manner and 
circumstances ”’ of the organization of the Klan, the 
“amusement” theory, in fact, should not be held as 
closed to question ; for there seemed to be but little 
to support that part of his paper except that he 
‘assured the public that the narrative was histori- 
cally true.” If I had not read so many “statements 
of facts drawn from sources accurate and authentic” 
that had caused much harm, I should not have been 
inclined to question any part of Mr. Wilson’s paper. 
But the spirit of inquiry nowadays has led people to 
set great store by cause and effect; and “the manner 
and circumstances” (indicating the cause) of the 
organization of the Klan bear very directly on the 
justifiableness of the actions of the Southern people 
at this period of their history. And though Mr. Wil- 
son says they are ‘apparently trivial and accidental,” 
he will find that people do not admit that they are 
either trivial or accidental. It was upon the condi- 
tions that led to the organization of the Klan that I 
built my apology, and while Mr. Wilson replies in a 
three-page explanation of his position, he passes over 
this point without an effort to sustain what he had 
previously written—a virtual acknowledgement, it 
seems to me, that the ‘amusement ” theory at least 
was not closed to question. 

In quoting from Mr. Wilson, I included the word 
‘altogether’ in referring to what he said of the per- 
sons composing the Union League of America. He 
said in his former article, without a word of qualifi- 
cation, that the League was ‘composed of the dis- 
orderly elements of the negro population, and led by 
white men of the basest type.’ I replied that I did 
not think it was altogether “ composed of the disor- 
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derly elements,”’ ete., placing the quotation marks so 
as to include the word mentioned. It was not my 
intention to misquote the gentleman, but since he 
did not in any way qualify his words, I deny that 
their sense was materially altered, as he claims. 

A word more and I pass from the personal aspect 
of the discussion. 

Mr. Wilson says that he does not ‘‘speak by au- 
thority,’ but that he is ‘“‘ under the impression that 
the men engaged in the Ku-Klux movement wish to 
make no apology.’’ He emphasizes the word apol- 
ogy,’’ which I used in the title to my article, imply- 
ing that I used it in the sense of asking pardon. In 
classic English the word has a very limited use in 
the sense of his definition of it. Mr. Wilson, I un- 
derstand, is considered a theologian of some ability— 
of more ability possibly than his tentative efforts at 
history would indicate—and as such he shouid have 
known that the meaning of the word ‘“ apology”’ is 
defense ; and if scholars can make “An Apology for 
Christianity,’ as Tertullian’s, or ‘‘An Apology for the 
Bible,” as Bishop Watson’s, there could certainly be 
no objection on the part of the men engaged in the 
Ku-Klux movement to an apology—otherwise a de- 
fense—iu justification of their course. I can not see 
why Mr. Wilson should have made such a use of the 
word as he has. If he did it ignorantly, he can be 
excused for his efforts to make my position seem ab- 
surd, in order that he might be strengthened—but he 
can not be excused for undertaking history. If he 
preverted the meaning of the word to place me in an 
absurd position, he can the less be excused for un- 
dertaking history. In the one instance he is likely 
to mislead by accident; in the other by design. 

Mr. Wilson talks of my failure to give rebutting 
evidence as if he himself had produced evidence in 
his affirmations. As to our witnesses we occupy 
about the same position ; as to what we have written 
concerning the Ku-Kiux, his information comes 
from others thirteen years after the disbandment of 
the organization in Tennessee, mine from contem- 
poraneous association with active participants in the 
movement in Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Ican state, from the word of men whese veracity 
is unquestionable, and from what I know to be truth, 
that the nucleus of the Ku-Klux Klan as it existed, 
from beginning to end, in West Tennessee, North 
Alabama, and North Mississippi, was in the organiza- 
tion of more than thirty distinct bands of men, be- 
ginning as early as the winter of 1865; that these 
bands were organized to resist political oppression, 
and personal wrongs incident to reconstruction ; that 
here and there in Tennessee they continued to exist 
until the last of them disbanded in Perry County 
in the winter of 1871, nearly three years later than 
the time as given by Mr. Wilson. I will add, more- 
over, that since reading Mr. Wilson’s first article I 
have talked with as many as fifty persons who were 
active participants in the Ku-Klux movement in the 
several States which I have named, and not one of 
them had ever heard of ‘‘amusement”’ as being a 
part of the object of the organization; and not one 
of them but thought Mr. Wilson mistaken on this 
point. But since he practically abandons his position 
here it is needless to press the matter further. 

Concerning the writing of history a most excellent 
critic has said : 

“In history the facts are given to find the princi- 
ples; and the writer who does not explain the phe- 


nomena, as Well as state them, performs only one-half 
of his office. Facts are the mere dross of history. It 
is from the abstract truth which interpenetrates 
them, and lies latent among them, like gold in the 
ore, that the man devises its whole value.” 

It was upon this principle that I said in my former 
article that where the Ku-Klux Klan originated was 
a matter of little historical value except as it related 
to the causes which made the organization a neces- 
sary evil; and that I undertook to show that Mr. 
Wilson had failed to give a correct explanation of the 
phenomena which he had stated. He gave the facts, 
no doubt, as they had been given to him, and left the 
principles to take care of themselves. Nay, worse 
than this, he stated the phenomena, and explained 
them so incorrectly that the abstract truth from 
which the whole should have derived its value was 
lost under a specious idea unsustained by evidence, 


reason, or probability. GEORGE BRADEN 


Democratic Sages. 


Thave reflected much over the suggestive article on 
“Sages” contained in your last issue. Running over 
in my mind the ‘‘ apostolic suecession "’ of sages from 
Monticello to Greystone, the curious fact becomes 
apparent that they were not only all Democrats, but 
all, to some extent, tillers of the soil. Horace Greeley 
became a sage, but not until the giant had touched 
his mother earth at Chappaqua. 

There is something grotesquely impossible in the 
idea of a sage of Brooklyn or a sage of New York. 
From the ancient sage, with his cave and his cresses, 
to his modern successor, with his villa and his bar’l, 
all seem to me to possess this common quality of hus- 
bandman. Does not this account for the fact that all 
sages are Democrats? It is not that that party mo- 
nopolizes them by reason of its age, for we have not 
had Federalist or Whig sages any more than Repub- 
lican or Greenback sages. Is it not that the Demo- 
eratie party is the party of the farmer, and thus is the 
natural heir to sages and a tariff for revenue only? 

Of course there has been evolution of the sage, and 
in place of cold water and cresses, we find old Madei- 
ra and a “ bar’l,’’ but still the element of agriculture 
remains unchanged. George D. Prentice, in my judg- 
ment, would have become a sage after his conversion 
to Democracy, if he had possessed a villa and a bar’l; 
but, alas! he had them not, and he went over to the 
majority a mere editor. His distinguished successor 
might be regarded by some as indifferent material for 
asage, but if the circling years shall bring him the 
villa and the bar’] he will so highly adorn, Demo- 
cratic grace will surely do the rest, and he will be sur- 
rounded in his sylvan retreat not only by thousands, 
but by millions of admiring and unarmed Kentuck- 
ians. 

As an undeniable sage, though perhaps local, I 
think General Cerro-Gordo Williams illustrates the 
truth of my position. Stoddard Johnston also might 
be named, but his bar’l does not contain coin, and 
his villa, though ample, is yet within the corporate 
limits of South Frankfort. Perhaps, as a Texan sage, 
he may yet pass into Valhalla. 

I predict the formal establishment of a Democratic 
Council of the Ancients, or College of Sages, to which 
the qualifications for admission shall be age, agri- 
culture, and a bar’l. Nominations arein order. H. 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HANKSGIVING DAY was at first only a Puritan 
festival; it was not until after the war that it 
became in any sense a National holiday. Recently 
a daily journal announced that Mr. Cleveland’s 
Thanksgiving Proclamation was the first for twenty- 
four years issued by a Democratic President. It 
was the first ever issued by a Democratic President. 
Thanksgiving proclamations came only from State 
Governors until the time of President Lincoln. His 
proclamation was at first resented as an interference 
with local matters, but the sentiment back of Thanks- 
giving Day was universal, and the good custom was 
the expression of such a profound feeling that it is 
now clearly and happily a National festival which 
we owe to New England. 

In the South, Christmas has been from the begin- 
ning the principal festival of the year. In the towns 
and villages, and especially on the old plantations 
it marked the beginning, as New Year’s Day marked 
the close, of aseason of merriment, of a season of gift- 
giving, which carried something of sunshine and of 
hope to all hearts. The hired laborers returned, as 
arule, to their own homes, and the slaves were not 
expected to give more than the necessary attention 
to the house or to the farm. It was a week of idle- 
ness, a week of rest and recreation, and the exuberant 
spirits of the blacks were allowed full play. They 
had freedom without freedom’s cares, and thousands 
now, no doubt, scattered all over the land, look back 
with a longing most pathetic to the old times on the 
plantation, the times of inirth, of good will, and good 
wishes, when there came to them many reminders 
that they too were a part of the family. 

New Year’s Day ended all this. It was the time 
for new contracts for labor, when the hired men and 
women found, or had found for them, new homes. 
In the towns and villages these gathered about the 
market places, and those who wished servants were 
there hunting for house-girls or carriage-drivers or 
men-of-all-work. The negroes knew who were good 
masters, and who were not; and a servant’s reputa- 
tion was valuable to him, securing him the best places 
and the most privileges. On New Year’s day, too, 
slaves were sold, usually at auction, and it marked 
the beginning of a life entirely new to those not 
needed on the old plantation. 

This is all past and well past, as we believe. It 
was a life made up of light and shadows; and what 
was bright grows brighter in the distance, and what 
was dark time kindly covers with the mantle of for- 
getfulness. To-day, we are certain, few masters would 
have the old times back again; fewer, indeed, of the 
masters wish for a return of that condition with its 
power and its responsibity than oc the slaves, who, 
grown gray and old and worn, busy themselves at 
this season with regrets, and are moved by a desire 
to return to their old home to be taken care of for the 
remainder of their days. 

This Christmas festival is now too a National, nay, 
more, it isalmost the universal festival. In the North 
New Year's Day for a time was held in more esteem 
and commanded wider observation, perhaps, but the 
warmth and the glow of Christmas contrasted no less 
in its observances than in its origin with New Year's 
Day, and Christmas each year won a wider and a 
heartier allegiance. It is the home festival; it is the 


time set apart to the children, who are the light of 
the household. The problem of the salvation of the 
race is solved by the birth of a little child, and at 
Christmas we celebrate the birth of this child. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by church rituals or by 
silent acquiescence, we now confess that from the star 
which stood over the place where that little child lay 
streams through these intervening centuries all the 
light of hope, of wisdom, of happiness here or here- 
after, which we know any thing of to-day. It is this 
spirit of Christmas, this recognition of universal 
brotherhood, which is made manifest in so many 
ways, widely diverse as they may seem, at times al- 
most heathenish and barbaric, and yet all to a greater 
or less extent proclaiming peace on earth to men of 
good will. 


patience of the average newspaper reader, not 
long continued, in regard to Andrew Johnson's 
intentions toward the Thirty-ninth Congress, serves 
to show the facility with which any sort of stuff may 
be manufactured under the name of history, and 
receive temporary credence from the thoughtless and 
indolent; while, at the same time, it illustrates the 
difficulty of a total and bare-faced perversion of the 
record. 

A certain gentleman, sufficiently distinguished 
professionally and socially to secure attention to any 
statement he may choose to make, professes to 
remember, after the lapse of years, and relates a 
conversation with General Grant, which he alleges 
occurred after dinner. The recital of this conversa- 
tion produces a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, if 
not a positive doubt, in every mind not hungry for 
sensational fiction ; and even those who credit it may 
well believe that the General and his editor for that 
occasion had taken too much fish. Colonel Fred 
Grant rushes in with pious haste to give the story 
filial but indiscreet indorsement; and General Sher- 
man, actuated by characteristic anxiety to admit that 
he was magna pars, if not, indeed, ultima causa of 
every important event—or even unaccomplished con- 
ception—of the past quarter of a century, lets it be 
understood, with mysterious literary nods and winks, 
that he knows a great deal that had better not be 
told. 

So far as General Grant is concerned, all this is 
quite explicable. It is the instinct of parasitical 
mediocrity to attach itself to that which is promi- 
nent. Grant’s fame is passing through the ordeal 
which is, perhaps, more trying than that of the 
sharpest and coldest criticism, or even than inimical 
misrepresentation. It is in a fair way to suffer from 
falsehoods which the vanity of small men coins and 
circulates, not so much to purposely disparage ex- 
alted reputations as to give some sort of currency to 
their own. 

This is to be expected. It is the posthumous tax 
greatness is always obliged to pay, not so much to 
the malice as to the meanness of those who toady 
it living and defile it dead. 

These would-be biographers are the vermin of his- 
tory, bred only where there is a taint ora suspicion, 
and seen only when the environment is becoming 
disgusting. Just now a Captain Lee, heretofore un- 
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heard of, wriggles into view with a story he avers 
General Grant told him, in a most unaccountable 
burst of confidence, to the effect that he (Grant) 
would have hung Mr. Tilden had the latter claimed 
to be elected in 1876. The brazen and stupid men- 
dacity of this figment is a fair sample of what crea- 
tures of the class to which its author belongs can 
invent and publish. Of course General Grant made 
no such speech; it is scarcely necessary to say that 
he should, in charity, have been sent to some feeble- 
minded institution, if he had made it. Doubtless 
General Grant’s real friends and more intelligent ad- 
mirers would gladly see some fit punishment in- 
flicted upon his idiotic libeller; and very many 
others who do not feel that his fame is especially 
under their care would yet, upon general principles, 
applaud a severe sentence strictly executed. 

The offense is not simply in slandering the mem- 
ory of a man who, by general acclaim, has been ele- 
vated into the national pantheon, but also in seeking 
to use the reverence in which so many hold the dead 
man’s name to make what would have been a foolish 
and wicked utterance appear to be the expression of 
a proper and patriotic purpose. 

Nothing is more demoralizing than to discover that 
hero worship has been misplaced. When people 
have been taught to believe that certain men are 


really great, and are then compelled to regard their 
heroes in a ridiculous or contemptible light, they are 
apt, by a process not strictly logical but quite nat- 
ural, to lose faith in public morality and the virtue 
and wisdom of those who occupy exalted station. 
But if this habit of historical falsification is vicious 
when it contributes to defame or belittle great names, 
how infinitely worse is it when practiced to foment 
political jealousies which, let alone, would fade away, 
to revive ancient and almost forgotten sectional re- 
sentments and obstruct the course of national recon- 
ciliation. It is difficult to suggest an excuse why a 
wretch, whom a paltry lust of notoriety can seduce 
into this practice, should be permitted to live and lie. 
Some adequate penalty ought to be devised and 
sternly applied. The fellow who shakes the “ bloody 
shirt’? on either side of the line ought to be hit 
thirty-nine under his own for each and every offense. 
The medieval method of punishing the crime of 
leze majesty—that is to say, of telling lies to the injury 
of the commonweal and public peace—had much to 
recommend it to just and reflective minds. It was 
simple, appropriate, and exceedingly efficacious; for 
if any thing could make a fool understand that there 
were some subjects too hot for handling, and there- 
fore hold his tongue, the actual cautery of the unruly 
member might be expected to have that effect. 
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OUR EX-PRESIDENTS—A SYMPOSIUM. 


HE superiority of the magazine, as compared with 
the newspaper, is in nothing so clearly shown as 
in the use and abuse of the symposium. What the 
interview is to the hastily-constructed daily journal, 
the symposium is to the erudite and carefully written 
monthly magazine. The value of the symposium has 
of late received such general recognition that no 
magazine can be considered thoroughly established 
until it has opened its pages toa symposium. In one 
publication we have a symposium on the Indian; in 
another we find a symposium on our divorce laws; 
another in this way discusses the stage, and finally 
one editor, as a master stroke of enterprise, inveigled 
a number of distinguished gentlemen into a sympo- 
sium on the topic, ‘‘ Shall America have a Westmin- 
ster Abbey?” 

The SOUTHERN BIVoUAC naturally looked with feel- 
ings of uncontrollable jealousy on these successes of 
its contemporaries, and determined to have a sympo- 
sium of its own before the materials were exhausted, 
or all the great men had departed. The opportunity 
longed for soon presented itself in a striking sugges- 
tion contained in the columns of the Courier-Journal, 
published at Louisville, Kentucky. Discussing those 
national encumbrances, our ex-Presidents, the Cour- 
ier-Journal, with cold-blooded frankness, insisted that 
the President should be legally executed at the expi- 
ration of his term of office. It pointed out the unde- 
niable benefits which would flow from such a custom, 
and in order to secure the greatest good, it insisted 
that all unsuccessful candidates should also be made 
way with in the same manner. Asa short-cut to civil 
service reform and the reformation of our polities, 
this proposition has much to commend it, yet it 


would be rather unfair for the people to adopt it 
without considering the objections which might 
occur to the minds of those most directly interested. 
Moved by a spirit of firmness and sympathy, the 
SOUTHERN Bivovuac determined to hold a symposium 
on the subject, and this plan has been executed re- 
gardless of expense or veracity. A letter embody- 
ing the proposition of the Courier-Journal was sent to 
a number of more or less distinguished statesmen, 
and their replies are published herewith. 


FROM EX-PRESIDENT SAMUEL J. TILDEN: 


GREYSTONE, December 12, 1885, 

My Dear Sir: Your letter reached me some days 
since, but an acute bronchial affection, which put it 
out of my power to dictate any thing whatever, has 
prevented me from answering it until I could hear 
from some friends whom I have been accustomed to 
consult, and to whom I wrote instantly upon its 
receipt. 

Your suggestion is novel, but certainly important, 
and perhaps valuable. I will not deny that it strikes 
me more favorably at this date than it might have 
done some years ago. 

Tam not prepared, however, to say that I uncondi- 
tionally indorse it. I believe that I can express a 
more intelligent and positive opinion after the next 
presidential nominations have been made. 

Without in the least desiring to criticise the plan 
or weaken the force of the suggestion of the Courier- 
Journal by amendments which might divert from it 
the attention the public ought to give it, I beg leave 
to offer this reflection: Might it not be better—mark 
you I do not insist on this, but merely wish it to be 
considered for what it is worth, nor must I be under- 
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stood as being committed to it—might it not, at least, 
be just as well to kill some men before they become 
presidents? I desire, of course, that you will treat 
this letter as strictly confidential, unless you desire 
to publish it. Yours, ete., 

Sam’L J. TILDEN. 


FroM THE Hon, J. 8. C. BLACKBURN: 
WASHINGTON, December 8, 1885, 

My Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge most cordially 
the receipt of your esteemed favor of the 4th inst. 
The discussion is one which I feel to be, under exist- 
ing circumstances, well warranted; and in view of 
the treatment received by the consistent Democracy 
of this country at the hands of an administration 
which I will not name, it does not surprise me that 
the idea of statutory presidenticide should have been 
suggested to honest and patriotic minds. Yet upon 
mature deliberation I can give neither unqualified 
nor partial approval to the suggestion. 

Much that is wrong and oppressive must be sub- 
mitted to not only without retaliation in the shape 
of lawless violence, but also without an effort to cor- 
rect the evil or injury by remedial or retributive leg- 
islation. 

We must not fall into the error of supposing that 
society is composed only of a few individuals, no 
matter how worthy they may be. I have been ever 
ready to concede that it is constituted of the whole 
people. I would prefer, therefore, to suffer in pa- 
tience and in silence wounds deep and frequent, 
trusting to eternal justice and the harmonies of des- 
tiny for redress, rather than seek relief by experi- 
ments for which I can find no precedent or sanction 
in the history of my party. 

Nor must we forget that if this suggested law 
should be given, as all laws should be, universal and 
impartial application, its effects, while exceedingly 
felicitous in some instances, might be very disastrous 
in others. Under its inexorable sweep, the best as 
wellas the bad might fall. Our own broad-brained 
and big-hearted Breckinridge was once far to the 
front in the line of presidential preferment. I need 
not press the point. 

With all due respect, therefore, to the intelligent 
and, I feel convinced, patriotic interest which has 
prompted the Courier-Journal to present this ques- 
tion, and the assurance that I have given it earnest 
and compendious consideration, I beg to respond 
that, reluctant and regretful as is the admission, I 
can never agree to it, and must feel obliged on every 
proper occasion to strenuously oppose any attempt to 
embody this idea in legislation, and to attack with- 
out merey whoever shall propose or advocate it. 

Tam, sir, with sentiments of the most distinguished 
regard, Your obedient servant, 

J.C. S. BLACKBURN. 


FROM GENERAL JOHN A. LOGAN: 
WASHINGTON, December 10, 1885. 

Sir: Iam in receipt of yours of the 4th inst., ask- 
ing if Ican promise my approval and support to the 
novel and striking proposition made by the Courier- 
Journal. 

This matter is brought to my attention for the first 
time by your letter, and I have not had time to study 
over it much; but I can answer just as well now as 
if I had been thinking it out for two weeks, and I say 
emphatical, no. Moreover, there is not but little use 
in bringing up this sort of talk. The people are 
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rapidly getting educated up to erroneous prejudices 
anyway, and suggestions, like the premises, only 
makes them worse. The civil and religious history 
of this country for the past five hundred years should 
teach us not to inflame the passions of the populous. 
In any event, I shall deem it my duty to so amend 
any bill introduced in pursuance of this programme, 
so as to protect military men who, having served 
their country in the field, may be called on to serve 
as president. I shall see that no soldier suffers by 
being ambushed in the rear with insidious devices 
born of rebel malice and hate, anxious to depreciate 
the blood-stained services of loyal men. 
Yours truly, JOHN A. LOGAN. 


FROM THE Hon. JOSEPH MCDONALD: 


December 9, 1885. 

Dear Sir: Your communication of the 4th of this 
month has been received, and I most heartily approve 
of the method of disposing of ex-Presidents and un- 
successful candidates for the presidency which the 
Courier-Journal has so ably and fearlessly advocated. 
Indeed, I am only surprised that some one has not 
sooner conceived and urged this excellent plan. 

For some years past, I have thought that one of the 
greatest dangers to which the country is exposed, as 
well as the most disgusting political spectacle pre- 
sented the people, is the vast multitude of inferior 
men who aspire to the office of Chief Magistrate of 
the nation. Any thing which will lessen the number 
of these shameless adventurers, who very often urge 
their pretensions to the serious detriment of the 
claims of eminent and deserving men, will be of pub- 
lie benefit. 

Of course men of real patriotism and a high order 
of moral courage will not be deterred by any such 
consideration from giving their best services to their 
countrymen. In one of the first political speeches I 
ever made, I used these words: ‘‘ Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori.’’ The same sentiment has inspired me 
during my whole public life, and animates me now. 
Should my party ask me to lead it in the next or 
any succeeding presidential contest, and the people 
choose to elevate me to that exalted position, I would 
fearlessly do my duty and accept the consequences. 

Very sincerely yours, JOSEPH MCDONALD. 


FroM PRESIDENT CLEVELAND: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1885. 

Dear Sir: In response to the inquiry contained in 
your letter of the 4th, I have to say that I discover no 
principle of policy or morality upon which such dis- 
position of the Chief Executive of this republic after 
he has served out his term, as the Courier-Journal pro- 
poses, may be based. It is impossible to determine, 
moreover, from the form of the proposition, whether 
an ex-President is to be put to death at the expira- 
tion of his first term, or if before execution he shall 
be permitted to serve a second; but upon this very 
important point we are left in a state of painful un- 
certainty. 

I have no hesitation, however, in declaring my op- 
position to the thing in any shape, and I believe that 
no modification of the idea could reconcile me to its 
practical adoption. It seems to me utterly at vari- 
ance, not only with the true spirit of civil service 
reform, but with humanity and good faith. To my 
mind the suggestion is simply monstrous. Possibly 
a period may arrive in the history of this government 
when the number of ex-Presidents may become dan- 
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gerous to its peace, but ] am convinced that it is yet 
distant. I trust that the matter will not be further 
discussed or agitated, It can do no good, and it is 
idle to expect it to take shape in legislation. 

I should feel obliged to veto any bill in which any 
such provision was incorporated, and, doubtless, 
every successor I shall have in the office will feel in 
regard to it as [ do. 

Very respectfully, GROVER CLEVELAND. 
From Hon, JAMES G. BLAINE: 

My Dear Sir: I have your esteemed favor, in which 
you ask my views upon a proposed law, or amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, where- 
by all ex-Presidents and unsuccessful candidates for 
that office shall be removed by hanging at the close 
of their respective terms of office or candidacies. 

I am at a loss to know why you ask my views on 
this question, as I am neither an ex-President, nor 
have I ever been a candidate for that high office.* At 
the same time I thank you for the compliment im- 
plied in seeking my advice, and will cheerfully say 
that if the amendment, so far as regards candidates, 
is so framed as not to conflict with that principle of 
free government which forbids’ the passage of ex post 
Sacto laws, it will, in my judgment, and, speaking as 
a historian merely, be productive of good. In the 
past history of the Anglo-Saxon race, it has been 
found that the number of revolutions has been 
greatly curteiled by reason of the fact that the unsuc- 
cessful revolutionist was promptly brought to the 
block. It is true that we departed from the prece- 
dent at the close of the late war, but the thoughtful 
student of history has since seen cause to regret the 
fact, and I publicly intimated as much in an address 
delivered shortly after the last presidential election. 
The principle is a good one, and tends to diminish 
the tumult of revolutions. I see no reason why it 
shall not also apply to elections, which are their 
modern substitute. 

Tam, my dear sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES G. BLAINE. 


P.S. Such a scheme, if put into practical operation, 
would necessitate a large public cemetery, which 
should be located as near as possible to the center of 
population. If the Hocking Valley of Ohio should 
be selected by the friends of the measure, I might be 
able to cast an anchor to windward in its support. 
Burn this postscript. 


The following ode, while perhaps a little obscure 
to the unlearned, is said by the sages to embody 
much potentand sagacious wisdom: 


THE SONG OF THE GAME. 
(Air from “Patience”: If you want to make a shine 
in the high, xsthetic line.) 
If you want to play the game in the way to win you 
fame, 
And your cash is rather rare, 
Do not bother with the fools who have written out 
the rules, 
But drop in an easy chair; 
Fill you up a little “jigger’’—just to animate your 
figure— 
And banter them all to play: 


*This is merely one of those lapses of memory to 
which Mr. Blaine is unfortunately subject, and which 
have occasioned him much unjust criticism. 


Never mind the art and science; put in luck your 
whole reliance, 
In the Wattersonian way. 
Then, perhaps, some one may say, 
As you make your artless play: 
“Any one can understand—that he holds a mighty 
hand— 
So no matter what’s dealt to me, 
From his manner and expression, I am forced to the 
concession, 
He may take that ‘ pot’ from me?” 


When you get a little hand that you think will never 
stand, 
Don’t give up your anté: 
Just remember it’s a law, every thing is in the draw, 
And call for the usual three ; 
If the size and colors differ, make your drink a little 
stiffer, 
Put a “ Bad”’ look in your eye, 
With the swagger of a duffer, take the chances of a 
bluffer, 
And stack the chips on high! 
For perhaps some one may say, 
As you make that sort of play: 
“ His nerve is so delicious 't would confuse the most 
suspicious, 
And he holds the ‘age’ on me; 
See how cool he sips his whisky—I am certain ’t is too 
risky 
That young man’s ‘raise’ to ‘see’!”’ 


If you try a flush and fail, and are left with bobby tail, 
Let your courage leave you not; 
Take another drink of liquor—never let your spirit 
flicker— 
And lay for the lovely “ pot”’: 
With a mighty show of fire, raise the riffle higher— 
higher— 
Never mind how the other one plays ;— 
Knock your knuckles on the table—put up all that 
you are able— 
And ask, Who wants to raise ?”’ 
Then surely all will say, 
As you play that “‘ nervy’? way, 
“Surely, this is no beginner, but a hardened old sin- 
ner— 
He can’t be deceiving me; 
I may deserve a censure, but I dare not make the 
venture— 
His style ’s too deep for me!”’ 


When the game has reached its close (where you ’Il 
stand, nobody knows), 
To the restaurant withdraw ; 
Order oysters, crab, and pheasant, and the pompano 
so pleasant, 
And the tender-hearted paté foie gras! 
Then a little nip of liquor—just to make the stomach 
quicker— 
And—along about two or three— 
You may saunter home to bed (with a towel round 
your head) 
To your wife and familee! 
Then, perhaps, your wife will say: 
“It’s just his guileless way ; 
It’s perfectly apparent, he’s a regular knight-errant 
In the cause of charitee ; 
Yet, I can’t help feeling jealous of the Masons and 
Odd Fellows, 
Who have kept him out from me!”’ 
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